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A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1915. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 














CINCINNATI 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, “Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Ince., 
501 Ogden St., Newark, N. J. A reliable and modern window dis- 
play service, offering the finest type of window display installz- 
tions throughout the state. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 














CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





copy, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON W. VA.—Union Bank Bldg.. CHARLESTON, W. 
Va.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. A 
modern service that satisfies its clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 


personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Displav 
Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 
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i : The vividness and distinction of the display "Advertisers Want to Know—Why Window "| have no idea as to how much further 
‘ of Napoleonic Empire furniture shown on the Display?" by A. E. Tatham, Bauer & Black, dient ay . me 
i front cover is striking at the first glance. is a most timely article in the December laplay work wil go, bet | Beteve that withte 
Every item - the congue ie ger DISPLAY WORLD. Leroy W. Fryman contrib- a few years it will truly be recognized by 

: window stands out with arresting vigor an } caticaatt ticl “The A | of ; 

clarity due i Ahn anil contrast and aa Sasa 7 nag Pg ray ‘aaah both manufacturers and retailers as the most 
i mn ga bach sie ar ‘deo in egg-plant Nairn, Inc., writes on “Ensemble Displays and productive and least expensive sales-produc- 
’ eh ee eee! eee ee Fashion Floors,’ while other features by Wil- 


and white. This display was one of a series 
of August furniture sale windows. More Gim- 
bel displays are shown in connection with the 
article on pages 4 and 5. 






liam Arinow, Hans thle, B. J. Alexander, 
James Styles, and many others make the last 
issue for 1935 a most valuable one. 





ing factor in the entire chain of operations 
from the raw product to the point of sale." — 


E. J. Sherman, Kennedy's, Boston, Mass. 
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| @The Sparkle of Metal 
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@The Flexibility of Cardboard 


METALFLEX is taking the country by storm. The fastest 
selling display item Maharam has ever offered. Handy and 
easy to use. Can be molded into any desired shape. 
Adaptable for thousands of purposes. Ideal for forming 
Pedestals, Columns, Plateaus and Forms. Makes beautiful 
Backgrounds and Floorings, Case Interiors. Variety of rich 
colors in Metallic Foil Finishes include GREEN, BLUE, RED, 
e SILVER, GOLD and COPPER. Duco Finishes include IVORY, 
YELLOW, LIGHT BLUE, LIGHT GREEN, ORANGE, BLACK. 


ORDER NOW , oe se 
ciate its multiple advantages. Prices 
follow: 


With Line Scoring 


PEEP POPE Soins cdo cena goc 

SO BOP MEE hares ca ota. cn $2.75 Just what you need for your Christmas Windows. Rich, col- 
With Sauare Scori orful, ornamental. Metal finished on one side in RED, BLUE, 

24”236" ace ests ae e GREEN, SILVER and GOLD. Sizes and prices follow: 

See OMG. cc vsicss owcacee $2.95 et: a @ $ 1.75 per 100 

: 334 inches @ 2 er 100 

Write our nearest jobber for Free Sam- 5 inches @ pe i 100 


ples of METALFLEX and Maharam 


inches @ 8.00 per 100 
line of display materials. If they ¢ = 2 P 


10 wmches @ 15.00 per 100 


cannot supply you, write our nearest = 

office. Everything for Display Including 

S Rhinestone Fabrics Jumbo Corrugate 

Cellophane Fringes Vividec 
Cellophane Ropes Glassine 
Rayon and Cotton Roping Rey Trim 
Display Papers Corrobuff 
Metai Cloths Die Cut Letters 


and our Regular Complete Line of Background Fabrics 
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FABRIC CORPORATION. 


NEW YORK—107 WEST 48TH ST. CHICAGO—6 EAST LAKE ST. 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT 
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Loval L.A.D.M. Worker Wings 
Office of Secretary 


Syl C. Rieser Chosen to Guide |. A. D. M. on Program of Specialized Service to 
Members. . . . Offices Removed to St. Louis for Better Coordination of 
Activities. . . . Association Affairs Put on Strictly Business Basis. 


Glee R. Stocker, president, International 
Association of Display Men, has announced 
the appointment of Syl C. Rieser, St. Louis, 
as executive secretary of the association. 
The announcement foliowed shortly after the 


removal of the national offices from Chi- 


cago to spacious quarters at the De Soto 
hotel, St. Louis, alongside those of other 
well-known organizations. The move in- 
augurates the beginning of a new era of 
specialized service to the membership and 
the placing of the affairs of the associa- 
tion on a strictly business basis. 

Meeting a trying situation decisively and 
with courage, Stocker swung into action 
with the determination that his administra- 
tion shall mark the business rebirth of the 
I. A. D. M. so that it can be an organization 
of maximum service and benefit to the dis- 
play profession. 

Rieser, well known in the display field, 
won the appointment of executive secretary 
from a group of applicants, some of whom 
were experienced in display and some in 
organization promotion. The decision seems 
to be most favorable and full of possibilities 
for carrying out the great work which the 
I. A. D. M. is pledged to do. 

Rieser is thirty-five years old. He was 
born at St. Louis and received his education 
at St. Joseph’s Academy and Loyola uni- 
versity. He also took university extension 
work from the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. His first window display experience 
was with Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, St. 
Louis, as an assistant to H. H. Tarrasch. 
He then became traveling representative for 
a number of display equipment manufac- 
turers, leaving this work to assume the posi- 
tion of display advertising manager for the 
Laclede Gas, Electric & Power Company, 
St. Louis, operating 400 utility offices and 
sales rooms in the mid-West and Great 
Britain. 

Rieser reorganized the committee on win- 
dow display for the American Gas Asso- 
ciation and served for two years as com- 
mittee chairman. This committee gave a 
great impetus to the desire for higher 
standards in utilities display and is greatly 
responsible for its present excellence. 





Syl C. Rieser 








CONGRATULATIONS! 
To Syl C. Rieser: 

Leadership is very important to the 
J. A. D. M. at this time, when the 
status of the displayman is at stake. In 
England, the display profession is 
rated with other branches of art. The 
Royal Society of Arts holds a meet- 
ing each year which is devoted to 
display. With every displayman in 
our country cooperating in the eleva- 
tion of his profession it is possible 
that we too shall have similar recog- 
nition. The Greater Cincinnati Display 
Club has been working towards this 
goal since its organization, and 
through the convention this year in- 
tends to make the whole country con- 
scious of the importance of display. 
The establishment of a capable, busi- 
ness-like management for the I. A. 
D. M. will mean another step to- 
ward the association’s goal. I speak 
for all the members of the Greater 
Cincinnati Display Club when I say 
that you have our fullest cooperation 
towards the fulfillment of your new 
duties. We wish you loads of success. 


Greater Cincinnati Display Club, 
Edward W. Hodgetts, 
Executive Secretary. 








After six years in this work Rieser be- 
came associated with Advertising Display 
and Exhibits, Inc., St. Louis, as sales man- 
ager, continuing as display counsel for the 
Laclede company, and adding such accounts 
as Shell Petroleum Corporation, American 
Stove Company, The Milk Institute, General 
American Life Insurance Company, and sev- 
eral national advertising agencies. 

The new executive secretary has been an 
active member of the I. A. D. M. for some 
fifteen years, attending practically every 
convention during that time. During the ad- 
ministration of W. L. Stensgaard in 1927 
he assisted in the compilation of “Facts,” 
the first thorough survey to be made in an 
effort to reveal what the upper strata of 
stores demand in the way of display “helps” 
from manufacturers. As program chairman 
of the 1935 I. A. D. M. convention at St. 
Louis, Rieser performed a difficult task in 
a most capable manner, the high calibre of 
the program attesting to the thought and 
effort used in its preparation. 

In accordance with Stocker’s resolution to 
put the association on a business basis, and 
on the recommendation of Haskins & Sells, 
nationally known firm of accountants which 
recently investigated the financial affairs of 
the I. A. D. M., a complete modern account- 
ing system will soon be installed for the na- 
tional offices. The new executive secretary 
will be under a $5,000 fidelity bond, as will 
the treasurer, Frank G. Bingham, Robert- 
son Brothers, South Bend, Ind., who was 
reelected to that office in August. The 
books and records of the association will 
be open to inspection by members of the 
I. A. D. M. at all times. 

The commodious national offices are on 
the second floor of the De Soto hotel, 
Eleventh and Locust streets. Their central 
location makes them readily accessible from 
practically any point in St. Louis. Fifteen 
by sixty feet in size, they are large enough 
to include a private office for the work of 
the I. A. D. M. and a reception room of am- 
ple size which may also be used as a sample 
room, with telephone and secretarial service 
available for representatives of manufac- 

[Continued on page 32] 
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The Significance of Display 
At Gimbel Erothers 


By DAVID ARONS, Publicity and Sales Director 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Forceful, dynamic display plays a stellar 
role in the drama of this store’s business. I 
consider it one of the four most important 
factors, since the other three are advertising, 
merchandising, and service. Good display 
is an integral part of each. Our window 
and interior presentations not only sell our 
merchandise, but must uphold the prestige 
of the store as well. 

We are a big store in a great city, with 
an 85-show window frontage of five city 
blocks and seven widely spread selling 
floors. To cover this territory with regular 


weekly changes requires a highly organized, 
high-pressured decorating staff that knows 
its business and wastes no time. Advance 
planning and anticipation are major factors 
here as in everything else, yet our staff is 
keyed to meet and cope with any contin- 
gency. 

Our set-up under the direction of Edward 
Stanley Arkow, general display head, con- 
sists of a window display assistant, an inter- 
ior display assistant, six window decora- 
tors, four interior displaymen, four porters, 
an artist and draftsman, and a stenographer. 


GIABELS 
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We operate our own production shop where 
displays of every description are turned out 
under the supervision of a shop foreman. 
We have here three carpenters, a painter 
and paperhanger, a letterer and artist. 
Naturally, this staff is augmented for special 
store-wide promotions and the Easter and 
Christmas campaigns. 

The display work rooms, stock rooms, and 
production shop (comprising almost 3,000: 
square feet of space) are located on the ninth 
floor of the new building. Equipped with 
the most modern machinery available, hav- 
ing maximum light and air, high ceilings,. 
spaciousness, a sample window for experi- 
mental purposes, all steel shelving and lock- 
ers, a separate section for papering, paint- 
ing, and spraying, it is, to my knowledge, 
the finest layout of its kind in the East. 

Every phase of the work is highly sys- 


—An extraordinarily large window made re- 
sourcefulness necessary in planning the furni- 
ture display shown. The dimensions to be 
considered were twenty-five feet on one 
street, the same distance on another, and 
thirty-seven feet across the background on a 
diagonal. The color scheme used was dove 
grey, white, yellow, and egg-plant. It was 
found necessary to make a “room within a 
room" in the window in order to make an 
effective display— 


—The display of Number Five cloth was cre- 

ated in a color ensemble of white, peach, and 

grey against a background of grey. Cut- 

out figures held the merchandise. The re- 

sults in sales from this display were quite 
satisfactory— 
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tematized to obtain the utmost in efficiency, 
workmanship, and timely installation. We 
are organized to produce a complete store- 
wide anniversary job for windows and in- 
terior in less than three weeks, if necessary. 

The display offices, where all planning, 
administrative, and detail work is carried 
on, are located on the sixth floor. One of 
the features here is a sample window where 
merchandise is brought up to be looked over 
and tested for its display appeal. It is also 
used as a demonstration window for staff 
meetings. Here will be found also a direct 
wire to the shop, a complete and ever-chang- 
ing library of books, magazines, and other 
literature devoted to display, interior dec- 
orating, art, and fashion. 

Every decorator is a specialist in certain 
classified merchandise divisions. For ex- 
ample, one man devotes his work to women’s 
apparel; another, accessories, shoes, millin- 
ery, lingerie, and children’s wear. Another 
handles men’s and boy’s wear exclusively. 
Still another concentrates his talents on 
furniture and the allied lines. Another of 
our decorators is responsible for all of the 
windows of the Subway Store—a complete 
department store in itself. 

We have found this plan of assigning 
merchandise to decorators best fitted for it 
a salient point in perfecting the quality of 


our presentations. In this manner the dec-. 


orator is not only an artist but a good mer- 
chandise man because he appreciates the in- 
dividual requirements of his departments; 
makes a deeper, more detailed study of his 
field and consequently does a better job. 

Weekly staff meetings are a feature of 
this department’s routine. At this time the 
past week’s work is reviewed and the fol- 
lowing week’s schedule assigned and dis- 
cussed. New ideas, changing trends, and 
suggestions for improvements are exchanged 
in open forum. There are no secrets. The 
men are familiar with all plans for current 
and future work and their enthusiasm alone 
is something to be proud of. 

On his bi-weekly trips to New York, Ar- 
kow invariably takes one or two of his men 
along. This is good, especially for the men, 
who see what other stores are doing, ex- 
change ideas and criticism, and examine the 
New York markets for new materials. 

Since our store is promotionally-minded 
wherein quality and value are the dominat- 
ing selling points, we consider our display 
department to be one of the key units in 


—Easter fashions were the theme of four- 
teen windows last spring at Gimbel’s. Each 
background was done in pastel tints, with 
gradations from light to dark. Modern, 
original paintings on the walls added to the 
display. Four other large windows were used 
for accessories, each window being divided 
into two sections. Each was headed "Easter 
Prelude" and had as its accentuating note 
a well-known musical prelude by a famous 
composer— 


—For the bridal display the immense win- 
dow was converted into a grand foyer, in 
a setting of modified Empire style to convey 
an air of elegance and distinction. The 
color scheme was canary yellow, white, and 
grey. An interesting note was the setting 
of the bride on a staircase five feet high— 
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the successful conduct of this business. 
Though I do not say it in an egotistic vein, 
I feel that we are doing the outstanding 
job of its kind in this city. 

Five photographs of Gimbel Brothers dis- 
plays are shown with this article. 

The color scheme of the Napoleonic Em- 
pire setting (shown on the cover), one of 
our series of August furniture sale windows, 
was as follows: The background. was in 
egg-plant color. The overdrapes were in 
chartreuse green, and white, and the furni- 
ture was in off-white with accents of chart- 
reuse. The floor was of shiny black lino- 
leum. Glazed wallpaper was used on the 
background instead of paint, affording a dig- 
nified aspect. In my personal opinion, this 
was the most aristocratic display in this 
particular series. 

The August furniture sale window (shown 
on page six) was designed along extreme 
modern lines. The height of this window is 
20 feet; its length across Market street is 
25 feet; across Eighth street 25 feet; 
across the background on a diagonal line, 
37 feet. I doubt if there is a display win- 
dow larger than this anywhere in the world. 
The color scheme of this particular setting 
was dove grey, yellow, white, and egg-plant. 
Taking a window of these proportions and 





5 


converting it into a modern apartment was 
indeed a problem, due particularly to a col- 
umn, supporting the building, which is set 
almost in the direct center of the window. 
After considerable experiment and study we 
hit upon the plan of building a room within 
a room, converting it into a long living 
room on the Market and Eighth street sides 


, and using the center for a Hollywood type 


boudoir. We have found this background 
highly effective for other presentations as 
well. It is still being used and commands 
a great deal of attention. 

The window promoting Number Five cloth 
was constructed by a local concern after our 
plans and specifications. It was done in 
white, peach, and grey against a background 
of grey. There is very little to be said 
about it; the photograph tells the story, and 
the results were quite satisfactory. 

The Easter fashion window was one of a 
series of fourteen carrying the same theme. 
The backgrounds for all ready-to-wear win- 
dows were done in pastel shades, each win- 
dow with a different gradation in color. 
For example, one window background was 
done in four shades of pink, the deepest 
color at the top, grading down into paler 
tones. Some of the other windows were in 

[Continued on page 31] 
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Do You Get Too Much Mail? 


We, who handle manufacturers’ displays, 
too often hear the cry: “You fellows must 
love to write letters,” or “you surely do bur- 
den the mailman.” The political thing to 
do is to laugh it off and ask if the inquirer 
heard the one about Mae West. 

When consideration is given to this letter- 
writing “habit” which we have been forced 
into, we are urged to explain its source. So 
that the retailer will have a fairly complete 
picture of the problem, let’s review the de- 
tails prior to the actual letter-writing. 


A display program is considered by a na- 
tional manufacturer whose merchandise is 
important to a _ representative group of 
stores. The designs for the display are ap- 
proved only after careful consideration is 
given to the acceptability of the display at 





By ARNOLD DREYFUSS 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., New York City 


the stores and to the sales appeal of the 
display. Because of knowledge gained in 
dealing directly with stores over a period of 
twenty years, we feel we are in a position to 
know the trends of displays at the better 
stores. 

So that it will be acceptable to a major 
number of stores, the display must incorpo- 
rate good design and tell a dramatic story 
of the product. 

The second consideration is to develop de- 
signs that will prove advantageous to the 
manufacturer sponsoring the program, which, 
usually, after some taming down of the 
manufacturer’s name, incorporates the same 
qualities that the stores want. 

The displays must be constructed to with- 
stand a good deal of wear. For this reason 


they are built much more sturdily than the 
average store could afford when construct- 
ing a display for a week’s showing. The 
displays may be planned a bit more elabor- 
ately, too, than the stores can for so short 
a period. These qualities may be incorpo- 
rated into itinerant displays as the cost for 
the displays is pro-rated over a group of 
stores. No matter how much letter-writing 
is done, displays that are not particularly 
outstanding will have no acceptance at the 
stores. 

The above, I hope, will give some general 
idea of our thinking when an itinerant pro- 
gram is planned. 


Now, that mail: In some campaigns, 
where the merchandise is particularly sea- 
sonable, it is essential to plan the showings 
during the time of the year when the dis- 
plays will prove most helpful. With other 
merchandise, it is possible to prolong the 
showing time. Careful consideration is 
given to the geographical planning so that 
displays do not have to travel too great a 
distance or else the transportation costs wil! 
be in excess of what the average store will 
pay. 

Now, the letter-writing begins. I can not 
help but feel that that “habit” is not such 
a bad one. Through the mails we are able 
to offer, and have stores accept, displays 
that have proven helpful from both the 
stores’ and manufacturers’ point of view. 
Unfortunately, because of the various details 
and problems displaymen have, we do not 
always get immediate replies, so additional 
letters must be written. This, to my mind, 
is the bad quality of the “habit.” 


In each solicitation letter, a self-addressed 
envelope is enclosed. This envelope has a 
return postage guarantee so that the display 
director can sign the reservation blank and 
return it to us without any further cost. 
A notice is sent to him a week before the 
actual display arrives, so that he can plan 
accordingly. Of course, we understand it is 
not as simple as it sounds. The display 
department must necessarily check with the 
merchandise departments to plan the win- 
dows. 


There is this one suggestion for mutual 
advantage: Let us know your decision, even 
if that decision is negative. We would like 
to know about it. If we are advised as soon 
as it is possible for you to decide, the letter- 
writing will cease immediately and the date 
which we have reserved for your store may 
be offered to another store so that the dis- 
play will be helping someone. In this way, 
the itinerant display will prove to be of the 
best possible advantage to the greatest num- 
ber of stores. 


Incidentally, this will lighten your “mail,” 
and not give the impression that we manu- 
facture stamps. 
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Teachings Salespeople Display 
broves brofitable 


Recognizing the value of a sales force 
trained in interior display, at Hochschild, 
Kohn & Company this training is given in 
the following manner, consisting of two 
primary divisions. First, an organized 
course of instruction is given each year, in 
February. Second, a regular weekly inspec- 
tion tour and criticism of display in the 
show cases of all departments in the store 
is made by the display manager and train- 
ing director. 

A course of five lessons has been given 
by the display manager for several years. 
Last year the class was held at ten o'clock 
on Thursdays, in the store auditorium, as 
we found this day and hour the best time 
to get people off the floor. Attendance was 
voluntary. Anyone in the store could apply 
to enter the course. 
however, were salespeople. 

The outline of the course consists of: (1) 
Color; importance of color knowledge; 
standard colors. (2) Color; intermediate 
colors; color combinations; review by the 
training supervisor. (3) Principles of de- 
sign; harmony; proportion; balance. (4) 
Review and practice in arrangement. (5) 
Group practice; group arranged display; 
displays criticized when completed, by dis- 
play manager. (6) Contest and dinner. 

The display manager conducted these 
classes, illustrating his points by practical 
demonstrations with actual merchandise. 
For example, in talking about the primary 
colors, an attractive display of bolts of silk 
was arranged on the auditorium stage and 
spotlights trained on it. The training super- 
visor in charge of the course arranged for 
the use of the store auditorium at the proper 
time, and reviewed the class at the end of 
each lesson. 

The store invited the members of the 
course, the personnel manager, the display 
manager, and the members of the training 
department to a dinner at the conclusion 
of the course. A member of the firm came 
also. In preparation for the dinner im- 
mediately after store closing, each student 
arranged a display. The Tea Room co- 
operated by allowing their tables to be used 
as counters. By six-thirty o’clock the dis- 
plays were all finished and dinner was 
served. Between courses, the judges (the 


—Once each week the training director and 
display manager inspect showcase displays 
for variety and good taste. 
need criticism it is given by the display 


lf the cases 


manager, who makes suggestions for cor- 

rections. Colors for the displays in each 

department are obtained weekly from the 
"Color Coordination Committee"— 


Most of the students, 


By CAROLINE T. HINCKS, Training Director 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


personnel manager, the training director, 
and the display manager) made their selec- 
tions for the winning exhibits. At the end 
of the dinner, the money prizes were pre- 
sented by the firm member. The exhibits 
were all so amazingly attractive and showed 
such imagination that it was a difficult mat- 
ter to choose the winning displays. Seven 
prizes were given, consisting of a first prize 
of $5.00, a second award of $3.00, and five 
prizes of $1.00 each. 

A weekly inspection of display is made 
to be sure that displays are changed each 
week for variety’s sake, and to make cer- 
tain that they are artistic. 

The colors for the displays in the depart- 
ment are obtained weekly by the training 
department from a committee of buyers 
called the “Color Coordination Committee.” 
The training department then passes on this 
color for the week to the “display sales- 
person” in each selling department. Two 
days later, the display manager and train- 
ing director go through the house and no- 
tice the displays in the show cases of each 
department. Plenty of praise is given for 
an artistic display. If displays are mediocre, 
the display manager makes helpful sugges- 
tions right on the spot to the salesperson 
who has arranged the display. 

In announcing the weekly color selection 
by the “Color Coordination Committee,” the 
following form is used: “Miss Doe, leather 


goods department. The display color for the 
week beginning October 28 is Kent Green. 
Your grade on last week’s display was ‘A.’ 
(Signed) Display Committee. Remarks: 
Very nice arrangement.” 

The difficulties in having the display 
course were in getting the salespeople off 
the floor, and finding a time that was con- 
venient for all. The first was taken care 
of by sending a contingent to the department 
to replace the salesperson in instances when 
the salesperson otherwise could not be 
spared. The second difficulty was overcome 
by discussing with the group which time was 
most convenient. 

The advantage of the course was in hav- 
ing a trained group that is able to do in- 
terior display. One can notice that the 
appearance of the show cases “picks up,” 
showing greater artistic sense, a greater use 
of complementary accessories that give more 
interest. Incidentally, one member of this 
year’s class has been promoted into the 
display department. 

The advantage of the weekly inspection of 
display is in having a unified appearance in 
color throughout the store. It is effective, 


for instance, to see “Tuscan Wine” worked 
out in the leather goods show case, in the 
glove department, in sportswear, and so on 
throughout most of the house. The difficulty 
is in selecting a color that will apply to all 
[Continued on page 29] 

















A. E. Johnston, advertising, publicity, and 
display director of the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company, Cincinnati, has the usuat 
problems of display multiplied by 4,500. 
Handling the display requirements of that 
many grocery stores is not an easy task. 
It takes a large staff of employees and 
exceptionally competent supervision. 

In the majority of Kroger stores display 
is simplified as much as possible through 
suggestions issued by the central display 
department at the home office and by our 
policy of schooling an individual in each 
store in this particular form of merchandis- 
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By HARRY R. SCHOENLAUB 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati 


ing. For most of these stores, then, simple, 
minutely discussed plans are sent at regular 
intervals to explain from every angle just 
what is to be shown in the windows, backed 
up by interior trims. 

However, at the present time we have 150 
“super-stores,” and will have added 50 more 
within the next two months. The display 
problems encountered in connection with 
these larger stores are necessarily more 
complex. Once every period each of these 
units receives a complete display service, 
consisting of all the properties needed to 
carry out the plans shown in detail in an 
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Coordinated Display Program 
For 4.3000 Food stores 


instruction book, 934 by 14 inches, usually 
about twenty pages in length, which also 
goes out each period. Every phase is shown 
of that period’s promotions—photographs of 
actual displays set up and tested in our home 
office, copy ideas, construction plans, actual 
sales figures on old methods contrasted with 
those recommended, illustrations showing 
how other stores have used similar ideas, 
etc. Thirteen of these manuals are sent out 
to the super-stores each year, as Kroger 
operates on a thirteen period year instead 
of twelve. 

Properties sent with the instructions vary, 
of course, according to the promotions for 
that particular time. For example, for the 
tenth period this year (the early fall period) 
the properties consisted of tree “monotony 
breakers,” flag sticks, paper acorns bearing 
a promotion message, wood strips for the 
construction of grape arbors, oak leaves and 
squirrels for overhead treatment, large inte- 
rior banners, and special felt appliques for 
store billboards. Ruscus trees, billboards, 
and other standard props had been already 
distributed to the super-stores. 

Such detailed work naturally requires 
much planning and actual construction work 
at the home office. Our carpenter shop has 
five carpenters employed constantly. Six- 
teen men are engaged on art work alone. 

As another form of promotion, eight trav- 
eling shows are maintained, with a com- 
plete store set-up for the handling of differ- 
ent special events throughout the country, as 
required. Practically every state fair, for 
example, is covered with an exhibit and 
representatives. Three of the shows have 
won international prizes for their work. 

The home office not only designs displays 
but fixtures as well. The advertising de- 
partment is divided into display, publicity, 
store-planning, fixture research, and copy. 
The last-named does copy for advertise- 
ments, signs, display—in fact, for every ele- 


—'"The Good Ship Lollypop" capitalized on 
the popularity of a current song-hit. The 
ship was indirectly illuminated by two am- 
ber and light green floodlights concealed 
behind the ship. The funnel was an imita- 
tion of a candy cane. The ship was in 
yellow, with blue port holes— 


—Tying-in window and interior displays, the 

ship idea was used in the same colors. The 

candy was packaged to make a complete 

sale unit, as attractive as possible. Small 

swans were packed with candy and sold at 
fifty cents ech— 
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ment of advertising in which copy is in- 
volved. We keep blueprints of practically 
every store in the organization. These 
prints are used in planning store layouts and 
to accommodate requests by the store man- 
agers for special sales events, remodel- 
ing, etc. 

A store model is kept at the Cincinnati 
office. Whenever a new store is to be 
opened, an actual layout is made with minia- 
ture fixtures in the model, including every 
article actually used in a regular store, such 
as meat shop counters, etc. Thus accurate 
planning can be done on store traffic and its 
control. The model layout is then approved 
by the company executives in charge of 
this branch before the store is actually laid 
out. Incidentally, I might mention here that 
our research has proven that 65 per cent of 
the people who enter a store instinctively 
turn to the left. This figure is borne out 
by similar surveys made by fixture com- 
panies. Therefore, in our store planning, 
items of major importance from the mer- 
chandising standpoint are placed on this 
side. 

Whenever a new store opens, the display 
department, through its traveling representa- 
tives, takes over the display and advertising 
for the time being, setting up the interior 
displays and windows. Arrangements are 


made for a clerk to handle display in the 


future. He is thoroughly instructed, and 
space is found for a miniature display de- 
partment. 

Our biggest problem has been in following 
up display ideas developed at the home 
office for promotions in individual stores. 
Managers took the attitude: “It is too much 
trouble to set up displays. They won't sell 
any more merchandise than those we are 
using now.” This was solved by a staff of 
field men, sent out to conduct schools for 
managers, illustrated with motion pictures 
showing actual examples of the use of dis- 
play, demonstrations, ete. This staff watches 
a store operate in its old manner for a cer- 
tain length of time, then make the changes 
recommended and shows the manager 
through actual increased sales that plan- 
ning and correctness in display really pays. 
Managers are now wiring in to ask when 
they will receive the next series of displays. 

A. E. Johnston has instituted a display 
program that not only is producing attrac- 
tive windows but follows up with interior 
displays that promote merchandise at the 
point of sale. Notice in the accompanying 
photographs that the interior displays back 


—Bulk display has proven very effective for 
food stuffs that can be shown in_ this 
manner. The cookie display used heads in 
flesh-color, with blue eyes, and yellow hair. 
Concealed spotlights were hooked up with 
a rheostat for flasher effect. The boxes 
were wrapped in light and dark green 
paper— 


—The interior display of cookies used the 

original cookie containers, decorated in 

green paper of two shades, to obtain as 

much visibility as possible. Packages of 

cakes were ready-wrapped for a quick sales 
stimulant— 
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up the windows. Every item is priced, at- 
tractively displayed in good taste, and pre- 
sents the merchandise to the shopper in a 
pleasing manner. 

It is this type promotion that means profits 
through display. Does your display stop in 
the window? Is there a salesperson and 
cash register in the window? Of course not. 
They must be in the store as near as pos- 
sible to the window display to help complete 
your job of displaying merchandise so that 
it sells. Without this interior aid, your 
display has only performed 40 per cent of 
its original purpose. 

As examples of interior “back-ups,” con- 
sider the photographs shown with this arti- 
cle. Capitalizing on the popularity of a 
song, “The Good Ship Lollypop” was pro- 
duced. The first illustration shows the win- 
dow trim, done in yellow, with blue waves 
and portholes. The funnel was an imitation 
of a candy cane in red and white. Doilies 
in pastel tints were used. Two floodlights 
behind the ship gave indirect illumination, in 
amber and light green. Several lights were 
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placed behind the center and ends to illumi- 
nate the cellophane wrapped sacks of candy. 

On the interior, the same color combina- 
tion was carried out in a complete follow- 
through on the window. Floral type ribbon 
in pastel tints were used, conveying an im- 
pression of daintiness. The candy was 
packaged to make a complete sale unit as 
attractive as possible. Small swans were 
packed with candy,.wrapped in cellophane, 
and sold at 50 cents each. 

In the cookie display, notice the poster 
and cookie effect with the nursery rhyme 
headline, “The sweetest story ever told.” 
It not only attracts but has a definite job 
of selling. Bulk display has proven most 
effective for foodstuffs that can be shown 
in this manner. The cookie heads used flesh 
color for the faces, blue eyes, and yellow 
hair. Two concealed spotlights, hooked up 
with a rheostat for a flasher effect, flooded 
the display with a warm amber tint. The 
boxes were wrapped in paper of light and 
dark green. 


[Continued on page 29] 
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Proven Methods Versus 
Trial and Error 


I quite agree with a statement made by 
Morris I. Solomon in a recent article in 
DISPLAY WORLD. He said, “Don’t be 
afraid to pioneer new pathways.” Every 


displayman should bear that remark in mind, 
for it is by experimentation that we learn. 
It is by such means that display has ad- 
vanced to its present important position in 
merchandising. 

But there are many ways in which “ex- 








By R. C. BOWERS 


Ackemann Brothers, Elgin, Illinois 


perimenting” can be done. It can mean, 
literally, the trial of various methods in an 
effort to prove or disprove the applicability 
of a given thing to the task to be accom- 
plished. But this method, the trial and error 
procedure, is by its very nature necessarily 
slow and a bit painful from the standpoint 
of the mistakes which are bound to occur. 
3ut, nevertheless, it is the one which many 
displaymen follow blindly. 

There is a way in which one can do 
much to avoid useless experimenting. That 
is by serious study of what others in the 
same profession have done and which has 
been proved sound in application. From the 
displayman’s viewpoint this means what oth- 
ers in the field have done to create displays 
which will accomplish their primary pur- 
pose—selling merchandise. There are so 
many excellent sources of display ideas that 
one need never to be at more than momen- 
tary loss for the choice of a display theme 
proven for results. 

One method, and one of the most impor- 
tant, is through membership in the national 
organization (and in local display clubs) 
and the attendance of all meetings and con- 
ventions that may be scheduled. In such 
a manner it is possible to get a first-hand 
contact with men who are well qualified to 
act as mentors in the profession. Ideas 
are exchanged and principles argued. This 


personal “swapping” of information will 
always be of inestimable value for new 
inspirations. 


Style and art magazines are a_ prolific 
source of ideas, also, which may be applied 


to known display principles. New fabrics 
suggest new color schemes. An illustration 
seems ideal for adaptation to a background. 
Another hints at a touch of motion which 
can be utilized to give a display added punch 
and stopping power. A different art treatment 
of a painting may suggest a change in tech- 
nique for posters. Added copy crispness for 
a window card may be obtained from a 
happy phrase in an article. A thousand 
and one different ideas are available, within 
easy reach, every day of the year. 

An invaluable method of keeping abreast 
of the times in the profession is through 
the careful study of trade papers. They 
furnish displaymen a fund of knowledge 
which need never be more than finger-tip 
distance away. Displays are shown from 
the East, for instance, which can be used 
with equal effect in the South, North, or 
West. Others can be adapted to the imme- 
diate individual requirements of a given 
store by the mere changing of one or two 
items. One need not hesitate to “lift” an 
idea from a good display from a territory 
not immediately contiguous to one’s own 
city. The basic, underlying principles of 
good displays are the same. Only some 
superficial feature needs to be changed or re- 
adapted. And when one displayman learns 
that a theme which he developed has been 
adapted by another in a different city he 
should feel sincerely complimented. 

Several displays which lend themselves 
readily to various changes are shown with 
this article. The alteration of a background, 
a slightly different grouping, a different fix- 
ture, and an entirely new window is the 
result. 

In the millinery display, a “window 
within a window” was used. The _ back- 
ground is of a light coffee tint, with cut-out 
heads of wall board painted in show card 
colors. The shoes were in black, brown, and 
green, harmonizing well with the lighter 


—The millinery window used a background 
of a light coffee tint, with cut-out heads of 
wall board painted in show card colors. 
Cut-out letters were appliqued on the back- 
ground for the words "Headlights of 


fashion" — 


—Renaissance colors were especially adap- 
table to the opening window of the silk 
parade. Neon lighting was used in the 
At the rear of the 
draped material a large plant in harmoniz- 


ing colors was placed on a pedestal— 


background panel. 
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—Copper moulding was used for the panel 

of the background, which in turn was of 

coffee tint and rust trim, for the fall frock 

window. Indirect lighting came from white 

neon tubes in the inverted cornucopias on 
the walls— 


—Corrugated sheets formed the background 

of the No-Mend display, the center panel 

being in a darker tint. Modernistic heads 

were used on the pedestals at the left of 

the windows, while at each side other shades 

of hose were draped over the small display 
figures— 


—A continuation of the fall colors made 

the furniture display seasonable. The living 

room suite was of light and dark browns, 

with the exception of the chair on the left, 
which was a rich dark green— 


background. Cut-out letters were appliqued 
on the background to form the words “Head- 
lights of fashion.” The poster copy was 
“Hats ... go from one extreme to the 
other ... tiny toques to big brims.” 

The rich Renaissance colors for fall made 
a very effective display for the opening win- 
dow of the silk parade. The background 
was a light tan, with neon lighting in the 
background panel. Rust color was used for 
trims. A large plant in harmonizing colors 
was placed on a pedestal at the rear of the 
draped material which formed the gown of 
the mannequin and then passed back of a 
composition board panel and into the fore- 
ground again through a hole in the lower 
part of the panel. 

For the No-Mend hosiery display, corru- 
gated sheets were used for the background, 
with the center panel of a darker tint. 
Modernistic heads were used on the pedes- 
tals at the left of the window, while at 
each side other shades of hose were draped 
over the small display figures. 

The fall frock window used various shades 


[Continued on page 31] 
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The Window=Trimmer is Dead 
==——§ et Him Rest Forever? 


By FRANK W. SPAETH 


National Retail Dry Goods Association, New York City 


A prominent store president was recently 
asked, “What do you believe exists today 
as the most important problem in the retail 
store?” His succinct answer amounted to 
two words—‘“Internal Selling.” 


He further explained that stores have been 
so busy the last few years thinking only in 
terms of cutting expenses, how little to buy, 
how to place a more rigid control over ex- 
penditures, that maximum selling in few, 
if any, stores had been exploited. 


“Internal selling,” he said, “has been la- 
boring under a severe restraint. We have 
been lifting pennyweights, not hundred 
weights, as we should up to our full strength. 
Now that the business outlook is improving, 
these people who have recently stressed the 
importance of internal selling will see their 
labors bear fruit.” 


People started talking about improving in- 
ternal promotion several years ago—but 
there is still need for improvement. Very 
little has been done—and one reason for it 
is that our understanding of responsibilities, 
our capacity for cooperation, our attitude 
towards the store as a whole, need a com- 
plete renovation. 


The displayman as a representative of the 
publicity division, fits into this picture as 
one of three key executives—the other two 
are the buyer and the personnel director. 

The latter two must take the responsibility 
of improving “oral” selling; the displayman 
must see that “visual” selling is uniformly 
improved throughout the store. 


However, most displaymen have failed to 
widen their scope. Therefore, an operation 
has to be performed.’ They must be com- 
pletely rebuilt. Their present attitude must 
be transformed or their future usefulness 
is questionable. Let’s say to those window 
trimmers: “You are no longer window trim- 
mers of this store. However, you have lots 
of ability and if you wish we'll make you 
display sales managers. Speaking in anti- 
quated phrases, if you must think only in 
terms of window display, please consider 
this entire building, every department, every 
nook and corner, and every person working 
here, as part of your window display.” 


Just recently a store owner (we'll call him 
Mr. Jones) asked me to help him find a dis- 
play manager. I arranged an interview with 
several. One said: 


“Mr. Jones, you say you have 16 windows. 
Of course I’m interested in those windows, 
but please tell me more about the physical 
structure of your store—number of floors. 
location of departments, floor arrangement, 
and so on.” 

Mr. Jones was slightly astonished, but 
nevertheless described in rather minute de- 


tail the layout of his store. Then the man 
asked: “What sign equipment do you use? 
How many window helpers?” 


Several other questions were asked. 
Whereupon Mr. Jones, being rather impul- 
sive, demanded. “Say, what’s the idea? Are 
you interviewing me or am I interviewing 
you?” 

The displayman explained that he realized 
the type of man Mr. Jones would engage 
naturally would have to be a good window 
displayman but that that was only part of an 
important job. 


“I know your city,” he said, “and I know 
that your competitors have fairly good win- 
dow displays. They have good window men. 
However, I believe I can safely say that 
interior displays can be improved in every 
store in your city. Good window displays 
plus good interior displays will undoubtedly 
give you some competitive advantage. If ] 
take the job, I’d like to have the entire 
responsibility.” 

Of course, he got the job; he got an extra 
man—and he got the top figure the store- 
owner estimated he’d have to pay a good 
displayman. 

Mr. Jones wrote several days ago that 
“Mr. X is working out splendidly. I was 
away for three weeks on a fishing trip and 
when I returned, the first three floors had 
been completely transformed. Our sales 
promotion manager says Mr. X has every 
executive in the store working with him. 
He has been conducting a display course 
for each department—twenty minutes before 
the store opens. He gives general instruc- 
tion first then finds out who among the sales- 
people is best qualified to supervise depart- 
mental displays. 


“He has allocated two floors each to four 
display assistants. They help the depart- 
mental display supervisors—and twice each 
week visit the departments on their floors. 
giving instruction, making slight changes 
and explaining how further improvements 
may be made. 

“With the cooperation of the sales pro- 
motion manager, the buyer, the personnel 
director, and the sign department, he has 
organized a sign system whereby the signs 
for all items which are important enough 
to be so featured reproduce three (some 
two) pertinent selling points. 

“He follows the general promotional plan 
closely—and whenever an important depart- 
ment is featured which might be suggestive 
of an allied item from another department, 
he utilizes what space is available for a dis- 
play. For example, in our back-to-school 
event, mothers visiting the girls’ department 
also found a display of boys’ school clothes, 


as well as other items from the stationery 
and notion departments. The buyer co- 
operates with him because she saw a display 
of girls’ clothes in the boys’ department. 

“Meanwhile our windows indicate that a 
business man with ideas is in charge. They 
stop people and sell them. One knitting 
window showed four knitted outfits with en- 
larged photographs of a ten-year-old girl, 
a young woman, a housewife, and a grand- 
mother, knitting. Response was immediate. 

“Of course our dollar expenses are higher, 
Another helper has been added to the dis- 
play staff. Our display supplies expense 
classification is running 30 per cent higher 
than last year. However, I feel sincerely 
that every extra dollar spent for direct sell- 
ing of this kind will pay for itself many 
times over.” 

Frankly, I can’t think of a single word 
to add to the above story, except that display 
executives today—those who are business 
men and who realize that their’s is a selling 
as well as a creative job—will keep pace 
with the bright future which is ready and 
prepared to greet them. 





Advertising Copy Survey 
Suggests Display Themes 

Displaymen will find of interest the results 
of a recent survey made by the Gallup 
Research Bureau, Chicago, on the appeal of 
various types of Sunday newspaper adver- 
tising copy. Individual interviews were se- 
cured with 29,000 persons in sixteen different 
cities. Sixteen basic copy themes were 
used (two of which are eliminated here as 
of no interest to displaymen), with the read- 
ers per column inch of advertising copy 
eventually determined as follows: 


Men Women 


News features ae ean os WEE 
Social advancement ............. .476 .837 
Si MN en ek aksn a ae eee 
Reason-Why copy..........-:.... 3816 363 
Product’s reaction under test.... .276 .263 
Smartness, newness’.......:..... 2/1 251 
Price reductions and values...... .262 .167 


The product alone, with no drama .232 .073 


Rieelte Sepeel oo. oe. ea ee aa 
Testumomeets 0 0 oo eee ee 096 
Preminang Ss. ee Ore aie 167 .256 
neste is eis oe ee ee 
DCATe ADNEHIS, 260 foes ees hee AZ 
Service given with product....... .083 .321 


Displaymen will find supporting evidence 
of a truth they have long recognized in the 
evaluation of the appeal of the product alone, 
with no drama; women, who do by far the 
greater part of purchasing, were least in- 
terested in this theme than in any other. 
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Dramatization Adds Charm 
To Jewelry Displays 


By EDWIN W. PETERS 


Hess & Culbertson Jewelry Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Jewelry displays become more effective and 
interesting when dramatized, just as do those 
of other forms of merchandise. In fact, be- 
cause of the inherent glamour and romance 
inseparably connected with jewelry, even 
slight effort toward the creation of a distinc- 
tive display goes a long way. An example 
of this is clearly demonstrated by the expe- 
rience our firm had recently when a display 
featuring jewelry for the 1935 June bride 
was placed on view. We found so much 
interest and comment aroused that the same 
idea was adapted for a series based around 
the initial idea. As a result, interest in our 
windows has increased to such an extent that 
the public audibly wonders what will be fea- 
tured next. The displays have become a form 
of institutional advertising, as well as serv- 
ing their original purpose of showing jewelry. 


The 1935 June bride display is shown in the 


photograph below. This window is the first 
display using the miniature mannequin, but, 
as stated above, succeeding displays have been 
built around the same figure. The window 


has over-all dimensions of six feet nine 
inches long, three feet deep, and five feet high. 
The general color scheme in the scene shown 
is gold and white. The base is covered with 
The back drop is of black vel- 


white satin. 





vet, with tubes in the rear covered with gold- 
foil paper. They faintly suggest the pipes of 
an organ. The mannequin stands on a lighted 
glass disc recessed in the base, permitting 
lights to play up through the delicate fabrics 
of her gown. The effect is quite striking. 
The mannequin is but thirty-three inches 
high, which made it necessary for every de- 
tail in the window to be carried out in half- 
size. Her gown, veil, and flowers are cer- 
tainly the work of an artist. For these I was 
very fortunate in securing the services of one 
of St. Louis’ leading modistes. The only 
merchandise featured consists of engagement 
and wedding rings, displayed in individual 
boxes, and two strands of pearls on two satin 
pillows in the foreground. The display card 


—Using a color scheme of gold and white, 
the bridal window aroused so much inter- 
est that the same idea is being adapted 
for jewelry displays as required for the 
various occasions of the year. The back 
drop was of black velvet, with tubes in the 
rear covered with gold-foil paper. The 
mannequin was 33 inches high, which 
made it necessary to design the rest of 
the display in proportion— 


copy read: “The radiance of the 1935 June 
bride is reflected in our brilliant selection 
of fine pieces, especially chosen for her.” The 
display was designed and built by myself, in- 
cluding the card work. 

As a typical illustration of the adaptability 
of this idea, my July display was appropriate 
for the 1935 season of the famous St. Louis 
Municipal Opera. The figure wore a summer 
formal gown of orchid and purple. The mer- 
chandise displayed consisted of bags, opera 
glasses, and similar accessories. The theme 
of the August window was vacation days, 
featuring gold jewelry and inexpensive mer- 
chandise, appropriate for a vacationist. The 
mannequin was dressed in a blue linen sports 
outfit. During September, while the Ameri- 
can Legion convention was in progress in 
this city, the figure was dressed in the cape 
and cap of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. Later in 
the month I featured the Veiled Prophet’s: 
ball. The gown used was of silver cloth, 
with a cape of purple velvet and genuine er- 
mine. The merchandise shown was formal 
jewelry. 

I have made arrangements with a local 
silk concern whereby they furnish gowns each: 
month for the consideration of having a small. 
courtesy card placed with each display. 
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Licsgelow Bids For Business 
With Retailer Service 


By W. B. LAIGHTON, JR. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., New York City 


About a year ago the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Inc., became interested in help- 
ing its dealers to better their departments. 
The general plan for establishing more ef- 
fective backgrounds for merchandising was 
known as the “Bigelow Rug Shop” idea. 
Now, after a year of concrete experience in 
helping stores along these lines, the com- 
pany is in a position to announce the whole 
program and to offer its planning services 
more widely. 

Our store planning service was founded 
in the belief that the method of presenting 
merchandise has a very definite bearing on 
sales. We are confident that our work along 
these lines will be increasingly repaid as 
time goes on. 

The Rug Shop plan does not deal merely 
with the physical set-up of the department, 
but goes to the very roots of the merchan- 
dising structure, suggesting model stocks 
and methods of operation. With Bigelow 
warehouses at twenty-one key cities 
throughout the country, the firm points out 
that it can give quick service to its dealers, 
making deliveries inside of twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. This provides an ever- 
ready reserve stock which the dealers can 
draw on to supplement the merchandise on 
his floor—and permits the practice of a 
model stock plan. 

Working up from the basis of a balanced 
model stock, it was possible to suggest 
model arrangements of the stock and, fin- 
ally, decorative and lighting treatments 
which would make the department attrac- 
tive to the customer. 


Surveys were made by women investiga- 
tors, which showed that the average rug 
department was a neglected one in the store, 
far behind other departments catering 
mostly to women, such as the ready-to-wear, 
in point of providing an attractive setting 
for merchandise where buying would be easy 
and pleasant. They found many depart- 
ments unpleasant to linger in due to a num- 
ber of factors, chief among which were mes- 
sy arrangement, lack of unity in merchan- 
dise presentation, and poor lighting. 

After a considerable study of the problem 
on its own part, the company retained the 
well-known architectural firm of Joseph 
Urban & Associates, which has done im- 
portant store planning work with many of 
the country’s largest stores, to make a fur- 
ther survey with an idea of actually produc- 
ing plans for a number of representative 
furniture, department, and exclusive floor- 
covering stores. Irvin Scott and Otto 
Teegen, principals of the firm, interviewed 
rug buyers, merchandise managers, and 
owners of the selected stores, took meas- 
urements of their departments and worked 
out new plans for their betterment. Work- 
ing up from the beginning of the problem, 


—A window display of Bigelow floor cov- 
erings is shown in this photograph. The 


"lively wool" set pieces add to the 


effectiveness of the window, and through 
their method of placement concentrate 
attention on the center of the display— 





these men suggested re-locations in order 
to make the best use of traffic lanes, walls, 
pillars, etc., and proceeded from that point 
to revise rug pile and display arrangements. 


Supplementing this fundamental planning, 
they drew up suggestions for general and 
“spot” decoration. In some of the smaller 
stores they suggested that the whole depart- 
ment be made a Bigelow Rug Shop, suit- 
ably decorated to identify the store as one 
concentrating on the Bigelow Weavers line, 
while in the larger stores where other manu- 
facturers’ lines and Orientals occupied a 
large percentage of the space, they planned 
segregated Bigelow Shops within the de- 
partments. 

Simultaneously with the Urban studies, 
Bigelow’s own lighting engineers had been 
investigating the store lighting problem. 
Harry E. Young was transferred to the new 
work from his previous position as elec- 
trical engineer of this company. He began 
along these lines as a side line to his regu- 
lar work when requests for such service be- 
gan to come in from our dealers. At the 
time we decided to go into department plan- 
ning work, Young, in conjunction with the 
Pittsburgh Reflector Company, made a 
rather exhaustive study of lighting problems 
pertaining to the floor-covering business. 
This research work resulted in the produc- 
tion of several lighting fixtures especially 
designed for use in rug departments. We 
found from the start that rug departments 
were seriously under-lighted. The problem 
was to step up the foot-candles of illumina- 
tion without materially increasing the cost 
of lighting the department. We definitely 
believe that every cent that has been in- 
vested by our customers in the interest of 
better department lighting has resulted in 
very substantial increases in sales and store 
prestige. 


One of the lighting developments men- 
tioned above is an overhead fixture for gen- 
eral department light, providing both direct 
and indirect illumination. Two stages of 
intensity in the indirect part and one stage 
in the direct provide three different intensi- 
ties for various needs. These stages, con- 
trolled from standard toggle switches, al- 
low great flexibility and enable a store to 
vary its lighting from a bare minimum dur- 
ing slow business hours to full intensity, 
thus permitting unusual economies of illu- 
mination. This fixture is provided in two 
forms, the standard, simple, unobtrusive 
modern, and a deluxe model designed by 
Joseph Urban & Associates. The other fix- 
ture mentioned is a unit for rug rack dis- 
play, devised so that it can be adjusted to 
any angle and can be arranged in multiple 
according to requirements. 
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These lights, designed expressly for show- 
ing rugs and carpets, will provide adequate 
and correct lighting for the average rug de- 
partment. Bigelow’s survey showed that 
most departments are seriously under-lighted 
—a condition arising from the fact that 
many stores use the same type of illumina- 
tion for their rugs that they do for other 
departments. The error of this is obvious 
when one realizes that rugs and carpets 
have a tendency to be darker than other 
merchandise and due to their physical na- 
ture reflect much less light. They, there- 
fore, require more illumination; if this is 
not provided the department will appear 
dingy and depressing to customers. Abund- 
ant light should be provided, not only to 
show the merchandise to best advantage, 
but also to help create a receptive mood in 
the mind of the buyer. 

Harry Young has personally visited and 
drawn up lighting plans for more than a 
hundred stores throughout the country. In 
every case, so far as we know, stores have 
been very much pleased with the results. 
The special fixtures referred to above are 
sold only upon recommendation of this com- 
pany. However, we will recommend.any fix- 
ture that is particularly suitable for a spe- 
cific purpose. 

Another important factor in revising or 


creating an attractive rug shop is decora-. 


tion, an element in the merchandising 
scheme of more practical importance than 
many stores have admitted. Proper de- 
partmental decoration, in addition to flat- 
tering the merchandise shown and pleasing 
the customer unconsciously as she buys, can 
also bear a functional burden, actually as- 
sisting in making sales. This fact, long 
since recognized and acted upon by ready- 
to-wear, shoe, and other women’s depart- 
ments, has not been put to use generally 
in the selling of floor-coverings. 


Bigelow’s work along these lines through 
the Urban organization has recently been 
augmented by W. L. Stensgaard & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Chicago, retained by Bigelow 
to assist with department planning problems 
as they arise. Floor layout and decorative 
plans have already been submitted to sev- 
eral stores that have requested this service. 
In working up decorative treatments, the 
Stensgaard firm has made use of the Bige- 
low Weavers label and the “Lively Wool” 
sheep. These symbols worked into the de- 
partment setting identify the store as a 
Bigelow headquarters and help the store 
derive extra value from the company’s na- 
tional advertising program. Decorative 
valances, ornamental indirect light effects, 
special signs, pillar treatments, wall treat- 
ments, model room set-ups, and fences are 
among the things that have been used in 
creating new and more attractive depart- 
ment scenery. Several ingenious devices 
have been suggested for spot displays and a 


—Doubtlessly the most effective method of 

showing rugs and carpets is when they are 

displayed as they would be used with actual 

furniture. A splendid example of this is 

shown in the accompanying photograph of 
Bigelow products— 
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number of ways have been found to utilize 
spaces such as columns and corners which 
usually serve no particular merchandising 
service. 

Another element of the Rug Shop idea 
is the display machine, which shows 9 by 12 
rugs, singly, flat on the floor. It has a capac- 
ity of twenty-four rugs, and any one of these 
can be selected at will. The machine will 
also operate continuously, if desired, showing 
one pattern after another. One of the most 
interesting and important features of Bige- 
low’s presentation of this machine is the 
room setting which has been built around 
the floor. Furniture is mounted—off the 
floor—on cantilever arms, allowing the rugs 
to slide under. This permits the customer 
to see any pattern in an actual room setting, 
and enables a person to better visualize how 
the rug will look in the home. Dealers who 
have seen the machine have been enthusi- 
astic about its merchandising possibilities. 
Several have expressed a wish to use two or 
three. Considered as a permanent store fix- 
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ture which does a real selling job, the ma- 
chine is not an expensive investment. 

Still another item among our trade helps 
is our improved display service. It consists 
of a broadside giving timely suggestions 
for window, and interior displays, and vo!- 
unteering help on display problems. Started 
as a feature released twice a year, we have 
found it necessary to increase the frequency 
of our mailings until this service is now 
released each month. We are merchandis- 
ing it in two ways: sending it direct by mail 
to any buyers or displaymen for whom it is 
requested, and also by distributing it 
through the personal contact of our sales- 
men. 

Summarizing, the Bigelow Rug Shop plan 
calls attention, for the first time, to a need— 
and presents a solution. There is no need, 


the company believes, why rug departments 
should not be as attractive and as cleverly 
dramatized as other departments that long 
ago felt the necessity to modernize in order 
to hold trade. 
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Packaging and Its 
To Jales Through Display 


The American housewife is responsible for 
about 65 per cent of the nation’s purchasing. 
She has come to judge the intrinsic value of 
her purchase by the package and the informa- 
tion given on the package. Whether pack- 
aged or not, the consumer is demanding more 
information on quality and serviceability by 
means of labeling. On the other hand, the 
merchants are finding that honest labeling 
serves to cut down the high percentage of 
returns. They are finding that a well-designed 
package will increase sales when properly 
displayed. 

A well-designed package must have balance 
or harmony; its size and shape must make 
it appear a good or poor value, and the ty- 
pography must be designed for quick reading 
of the essential facts. Women like pictures. 
Visual advertising, as well as visual education 
is popular. Women like color. They want 
beauty. The less they have in their homes 
and the more drab their lives, the more beauty 
they want in advertising and display. That 
something called .style is demanded even be- 
fore price. 

Originality gives distinctive character to 
a product and identifies a family of products. 
Each product has its best appeal and it is the 
purpose of a good designer to find that apveal. 
All these things go together to make for good 
appearance in the package and its display. 

The package itself must have display value 
at the point of sale and if it also has re-use 
value, this can be capitalized on. It must 


By CHAS. H. OPPENHEIMER, President 
Designers for Industry, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


have advertising value and at the same time 
be a convenient package to stock, to handle 
and to use. The package must be suitable for 
the product and possible to produce at rea- 
sonable cost. It should in some cases protect 
the product. 


All of these things can be incorporated in 
the design of the package and the qualities 
further impressed upon the purchaser by a 
careful tie-up with the surrounding display. 
It is of little value to design the right pack- 
age if that package is hidden from view. On 
the other hand it is up to the manufacturer 
to consider the display possibilities. He knows 
the type or types of store in which his prod- 
uct will be displayed. If the product is one 
that will be displayed on shelving it should 
be designed differently from one that will be 
displayed on counters. A product normally 
displayed on shelving may be provided by 
the manufacturer with a self-serve cabinet 
and thereby become a counter product and 
probably gain a favored location in the store 
with resulting increases in sales. The display 
is as important as the product package and 
yet is given little attention by the majority 
of the manufacturers. 


An Ohio baker started wrapping his bread 
with a differently colored wrapper for each 
day of the week to eliminate the sale of 
stale bread. It is quite obvious that the suc- 
cess of this plan depended upon a close tie-up 
between the package and the display. Sales 
of items to children are increased when the 
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Relation 


display is low—and the package is colorful. 
We are all curious and this trait can be capi- 
talized on with clever display. 

A designer of containers must be practical 
in more ways than one. The type of package 
that appeals to him, probably will not appeal 
to the minimum comfort class of families, 
earning $1,500 to $3,000 per year, which con- 
stitute 36 per cent of the population, or to 
the 42 per cent earning less than $1,500 a 
year. The package must not be too smart. 
But it must be smart and so must the display. 

The displays we see at conventions that 
are properly illuminated and do things with 
movement that catch and hold our atten- 
tion, have not to any extent made themselves 
felt in the display of merchandise. Manu- 
facturers seem to want quantity rather than 
quality when they come to buy displays. If 
they ever walk down the aisles of a depart- 
ment store and observe the crowds that stop 
when illumination and animation is intro- 
duced into the display, they would realize that 
an increased appropriation for the display 
material is more important than more outlets. 

Modern merchandising depends on packag- 
ing and display. Many articles are sold en- 
tirely without the help of the salesman or 
saleswoman—they must sell themselves. The 
package and its display must be salesmen. 
They must inspire confidence. They must 
render a service. They must have appeal— 
lure the buyer. The magic of richness is 
never failing. They must create familiarity. 
Before the buyer can feel safe in making the 
purchase, the product must be familiar to him. 
They must have a motive—something-for- 
nothing, self attention, selfishness, self-glorifi- 
cation, comfort, necessity, etc. 

It should be quite obvious that the designer 
who is asked to create a container and a dis- 
play that will talk—attract attention, create 
interest, convince the customer, and close the 
sale-—-must know the product, the market, and 
quite a few other things if he is to be suc- 
cessful. 





Display Manager Appointed 
for Rothschild's 

C. H. McMahan, for several years with 
Al Rosenthal’s, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been appointed display manager for 
Rothschild’s B. & M. Clothing Company of 
the same city. 


—Examples of modern design in display fix- 
tures as created by Designers for Industry, 
Incorporated— 
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—The advertising agency of Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., New York City, created 

the attractive display for Hunter rye whiskey. The horse and the slogan, "First 

over the bars," are natural tie-ups with the name. Lithographed by Einson- 
Freeman Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.— 


Created and pro- 
duced by _ Einson- 
Freeman Company, 
Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y.— 
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Smaller Cities Are Better 
For Window Jelling 


It is up to the “small” displayman in the 
smaller cities, and displaymen in the small 
stores in the larger cities, to help the profes- 
sion along in the future. The town of from 
30,000 to 100,000 population is the best for 
window-shopping. The residents take more 
pride in the appearance of the shopping dis- 
trict and respond more to window adver- 
tising than they do in the larger cities. There 
are fewer windows to shop. The rush is not 
so great and pedestrians can look at the win- 
dows without being pushed and jostled about. 
Therefore, display has a better opportunity 





By N. O. GRIMES 
The Oriental Shop, Joplin, Mo. 


to sell the passerby. 

The display field is not over-crowded. All 
of us are trying to get bigger jobs, whereas 
we should be trying to make our present 
jobs better and our windows more outstanding 
than those of our competitors. 
the competition will notice that our windows 
are appealing and that the trade is coming our 
way. In turn they will hire professional dis- 
playmen, instead of having the clerks trim 
the windows, and in that way the demand for 
experienced displaymen will be greater, more 
jobs will be opened, and the salary scale will 


If this is done, _ 


be raised. When a merchant finds out how 
valuable newspaper advertising is he con- 
tinues using it, and when merchants realize 
how valuable window advertising is (and it 
is up to us to show them) they will always 
want good window displays. In the near 
future, instead of seeing four or five stores 
in the smaller cities with good windows, we 
will see the majority of the stores using 
windows installed by professional displaymen. 

If a personal example will be pardoned, 
when I first came to The Oriental Shop, 
four years ago, I was able to convince the 
manager that good display sells merchandise 
and pays dividends. At first he was afraid 
that attractive, “light”-trimmed windows 
would decrease his popular price trade. In- 
stead it was increased. He now feels that 
display is a good investment and is convinced 
that the money spent for it brings results. 
The sales force has increased from five to 
eleven full-time employees during the past 
four years. 

Unfortunately, other small store executives 
are not yet sold on the necessity for good 
display. For instance, during a recent trip 
through California, I noticed in Hollywood 
about five blocks of the most up-to-date spe- 
cialty shops it has ever been my pleasure to 
see. Practically all had modern interiors, in- 
direct lighting, chrome metal chairs, plate 
mirrors, and smart, permanent backgrounds 
for windows. But the merchandise on dis- 
play, which should by all means have been 
arranged according to the trend of the store 


—The entire background for the millinery 

display was covered with wood-paper. The 

covered with a_ white-silver 

leatherette, and the floor with a silver 

crinkle paper. The same, with the addition 
of black, was used for the post— 


plaque was 


—Two black cellophane mats were used to 
cover the floor in the suit window. The 
background was of wood veneer, painted a 
light tan, with moulding strips in a_ still 
darker tan. The column at each end of the 
window was papered with light and dark 
wood-paper— 


—-Silver moulding was used extensively in the 

background of the graduation gown display. 

The "windows" were of cellophane, with 

black tape squares. The star was shaded 

with an airbrushed silver, and had a half- 
inch border of mirror strips— 
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chandise. 


Do your windows achieve 


COLD FORMALITY 


or a Warm welcome? 


Coldness or warmth is the choice between formality and fabrics in 
window display. Fabrics permit an inexpensive change of display 
that builds new interest to passers-by. Fabrics offer a constant 
selection of color to harmonize or contrast pleasingly to your mer- 


USE FABRICS! 


your windows. 
in modern, seasonal color effects. 


of Display Fabrics, and FREE Display Design—NOW! 


. DAZIAN'S, inc, HEADQUARTERS 
¢ for DISPLAY FABRICS 


Try the modern, impulse-warming 
all-fabric background—ask for sam- 
ples, and display desigsn—FREE! 


Dazian's Design Service offers you a "complete setting" for 
Original sketches that “beckon to buyers” 
Write for free Samples 


142 West 44th Street 


CHICAGO—263 N. Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON—80 Boylston St. 









New York, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES—728 So. Hill St. 
ST. LOUIS—915 Olive St. 

















appearance, was placed, without thought of 
balance or any other principle of display, in 
the windows by the sales people. 


It is not necessary to spend a lot of money 
in order to have effective windows. The 
merchandise should be handled and arranged 
as if thought had been used while the dis- 
play was planned and during the actual in- 
stallation. The background should be neat, 
pleasing, original, and in colors or shades 
which will harmonize well with the merchan- 
dise on view. Posters should be readable at 
a glance, with the wording short and to the 
point. 


During the trip referred to above I noticed 
that most displaymen are not going in for 
elaborate backgrounds, but are using solid 
colors extensively, and plenty of moulding. 
There was one particular store in Long Beach 
that did nothing in the way of backgrounds, 
but the merchandise was handled extremely 
well. In one window bathing suits and ac- 
cessories were featured. Placed at each end 
of the window was a large circle of white 
gravel. A figurette displayed a bathing suit 
in one unit, and a robe was worn by another 
figurette in the other unit. Accessories, such 
as bags, shoes, and towels were grouped 
around each figure. To tie-up the two units 
a white cotton rope was used, winding around 
one circle and over to encircle the other. A 
poster was placed in the middle foreground. 
While the description sounds a bit ordinary 
on paper, the display was really most at- 
tractive. 


Typical examples of Oriental Shop displays 


are shown here. The millinery window is 
six feet in length, with the entire background 
covered with wood-paper. The plaque was 
covered with a white-silver leatherette, and 
the floor with a silver crinkle paper. For 
the post I used black and silver crinkle. The 
card read: “The last word in hats .. . halos, 
turbans, brims . . . in individual creations.” 
In the window showing two graduation 
gowns, the background consisted of four 
posts in a half-hexagon shape, with silver 
moulding. The posts were painted black, after 
being easily constructed from theatre board. 
The “windows” were of cellophane, with 
black tape squares. The center panel was 
of beaver board painted white, with a large 
dark-blue, five-pointed star in the center. The 
star was shaded in silver with an airbrush, and 
had a half-inch border of mirror strips. This 
display is adaptable also for Christmas win- 
dows. The posts were made reversible, with 
a niche to display smail goods. 


In tke display of suits, the background was 
of wood veneer, painted a light tan, with 
moulding strips painted a darker tan, almost 
a brown. The column at each end of the 
window was papered with light and dark 
wood-paper. The panels were of a gold fig- 
ured paper, with half-round moulding cov- 
ered with the dark wood-paper. This could 
have been finished with paint, instead of paper, 
using two tones of color. The floor was 
covered with two black cellophane mats. The 
small gold pine tree was set on a pedestal 
also covered with dark paper. The poster 
read: “The furred costume suit is important 

. very much favored for fall fashions.” 


Billion Dollar Increase 
In Christmas Orders 

Indications of the tremendous impetus 
which American business will receive from 
the dollars which will flow from Christmas 
purses during the coming weeks was seen 
today in the estimates of the merchandising 
division of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association that orders placed by retail 
stores for fall and Christmas merchandise in 
1935 will exceed by almost a billion dollars 
the amount invested for the same purpose in 
1932, the low year of the depression. 

According to the estimate of T. L. Blanke, 
manager of the merchandising division, or- 
ders placed by stores during September, 
October, November, and December of this 
year may be expected to attain a total of 
$3,400,000,000 as against $3,150,000,000 in the 
same period of 1934—an advance of $250,- 
000,000. Orders placed in the 1934 period 
were in turn $150,000,000 greater than in 
1933 when orders totalled approximately 
$3,000,000,000. On the basis of these figures, 
the gain in orders placed in the 1935 period 
will reflect an increase of approximately 74 
per cent over the 1932 months. Department 
store purchases alone are expected to total 
nearly $900,000,000, or 10 per cent more than 
in 1934, 


David Wechsler 
ls Promoted 

David Wechsler, Wechsler’s, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., was recently made divisional mer- 
chandise manager of curtains, draperies, 
blankets, and quilts. He will continue as 
display manager. 
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Retail Institutionals 
Are Back Again 


A number of the largest department stores 
in the country recently became participants 
in an institutional campaign which portrays 
the true relationship of a retail store to the 
“human” side of its customers. The series 
of posters to be used in window display and 
newspaper advertising was designed and 
written by Leone Bracker, famous artist who 
has done many of the advertising illustra- 
tions for General Motors and. other national 
advertisers. 

The entire series of window displays, pos- 
ters, and newspaper advertisements was 
built around the thought that a great de- 
partment store is more than a place where 
people exchange money for merchandise in 
cold-blooded business transactions. To 
quote the headline of one of the advertise- 
ments used in the campaign: “A store is 
more than a store. It is a part of the lives 
and hopes of people.” The copy continues : 
“Strange . . . how so few see the real story 
of a great department store . « not the 
square feet of space... not the floors of 
merchandise ... But, its human part. Of a 
mother buying for her family ... of the 
hopes of youth . . . of young couples who 
plan and here find a way to make dreams 
come true. ... This is the real story of a 
store. This is the spirit of a series of mes- 
sages we plan to publish each month.” 


The general publicity campaign starts with 
large posters that are hung in the store. 
Reproductions of them are used for news- 
paper advertising—in many cases, a full 
page—and the posters are framed and made 
the basis of an institutional window display. 
The method of tie-in is determined by each 
individual store. 


The first window in the campaign for 
The John Shillito Company, Cincinnati, is 
shown here. In this particular store the 
program is handled as follows: A new pos- 
ter in the series is received the latter part 


A store is more than just a store 


of each month. This is introduced in a spe- 
cial window. Throughout the store, fifty 
similar posters are framed and located in 
strategic spots. At the same time a news- 
paper advertisement is run, following the 
same illustration and copy theme. 


The Shillito house organ likewise car- 
ries a reproduction of the poster, with its 
editorial message. In connection with this 
series, Shillito’s will run an essay contest 
each month, the subject being “What this 
month’s poster means to me.” Prizes are 
awarded the winners. 

According to Mrs. Grace Kemper, adver- 
tising manager, “The store management felt 
it very imperative that the subject be pub- 
licized to the employees and for that reason 
it was given special attention in our own 
store activities.” 

In periods of depression, most retail store 
advertising is based on the price factor. As 
pointed out generally, the running of an 
institutional campaign is usually done only 
in good times. Consequently the fact that so 
many of the foremost department stores have 
agreed to sponsor this campaign is taken by 
many as a definite assurance that these store 
executives are firmly convinced that con- 
ditions will continue to improve. 

Opinions differ as to the comparative 
value of institutional promotions, but the 
one outlined above should succeed if being 
thorough in bringing the message to the 
public is any indication of success. 


—Designed by Leone Bracker, noted artist, 
this picture idealizing the department 
store formed the nucleus around which the 
institutional window display was built. 
Use is made of the same painting and 
general theme for tie-ins with newspaper 
advertising, interiors, etc.— 
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Great Falls Display Club 
Elects Officers 


At the recent election of officers by the 
Great Falls (Mont.) Display Club, Rolland 
Pease was reelected president of the organi- 
zation. Leon Goodman was appointed vice- 
president, Clarence Rowe secretary-treas- 
urer, Margaret Maguire corresponding sec- 
retary, and Wayne Snook publicity director. 

A drive for new members has resulted in 
the addition of eight names to the club’s 
roster, six of them joining after the solicita- 
tion of Miss Teresa Price, The Economy 
Shop. The new members include Emma 
Boetcher, Hazel McKinnon, and Gladys 
Dahl, all of Leslie's; Maud Freeburg, The 
Classic Shop; Mrs. Townsend and Miss 
Beharnes, Townsend’s; Gregor Fagenstrom, 
Liberty theatre, and Harry M. Taylor, Wool- 
worth’s. 

A resume of the P. C. A. D. M. convention 
was given at the regular meeting by Clar- 
ence Rowe, Berger’s, who gave a log of the 
journey and a brief account of convention 
proceedings. Wayne Snook presented a se- 
ries of sketches illustrating novel display 
ideas from Portland displays, and also gave 
an account of convention lectures. 

At the October 17 meeting a special com- 
mittee, composed of Dell Johnston, chair- 
man, Miss Teresa Price, Leon Goodman, 
and Wayne Snook, was appointed to formu- 
late rules and regulations for an inter-club 
window display contest to boost the Gon- 
zaga-Montana University football game of 
November 9. The awards will be made on 
the basis of originality, execution, and sales 
appeal. Judges from the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce will present the prizes. The 
key window of the display club was un- 
veiled to the public on October 30 to begin 
the contest. 

Miss Margaret Maguire and Gregor Fag- 
enstrom were appointed assistants to Wayne 
Snook in publishing the next quarterly edi- 
tion of the “Display Dynamo,” the state- 
wide display bulletin. 





Publishers Release Book 
on Color and Design 


“Color and Design in the Decorative Arts” 
has just been released by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth avenue, New York City. By Eliza- 
beth Burris-Meyer, assistant professor of 
design, School of Retailing, New York Uni- 
versity, this lengthy book was written to 
supply material pertaining to the application 
of the principles of color and design to mer- 
chandising. Plentifully supplied with illus- 
trations and color charts, it is an excellent 
text for those dealing with this work. 

The contents cover, among other subjects, 
color and line in dress, color science, color 
harmony, the ensemble, color and design in 
interior decoration merchandise, the prin- 
ciples of design, harmony of proportion, in- 
terior and exterior display, and lighting the 
home and the store. Of special note is the 
fact that the author not only delineates the 
principles of color and design but shows 
what causes the adoption of such principles. 
For the person who wants a comprehensive 
reference book on this interesting subject, 
here is one which appears to fill the require- 
ments. 
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HOSIERY DISPLAYS 


CAN BE MODERN! 


Leading displaymen everywhere have found that not only 
do full-modeled hosiery forms lend themselves to modern 
display technique, but they so greatly enhance the appear- 
ance of the merchandise as to become indispensable in 
producing the kind of hosiery displays that make for sales. 
There are models for every type, men's, women's and chil- 
dren's, in the family of FAIRY FORMS. Order from your 


jobber or write direct for full information. 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc.  Auburn,N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the Famous FAIRY FORMS 
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P.C.A. D. M. Officers and Executive Committee 








—These men will guide the destinies of the Pacific Coast Association of Display 
Men during 1935-36. Elected at the Portland, Ore., convention the latter part 
of September, they hope to make the ensuing year a record one for coast 
displaymen. Reading from left to right, top row: Victor Linden, J. C. Penney 
Company, Spokane, president; Henry Stohiton, Friedlander's, Seattle, first vice- 
president; G. E. Williams, Barnes-Woodin Company, Yakima, second vice- 
president; Lynn Taylor, Jackson Furniture Company, Oakland, third vice-presi- 
dent; C. H. Fogelquist, Fogelquist Men's Store, Spokane, secretary-treasurer. 
Lower row, Floyd E. Tucker, J. C. Penney Company, Bremerton, executive com- 
mittee chairman; Walter Rimes, Henry Birks Company, Vancouver, executive 
committeeman. The photograph of the other committeeman, H. E. McLaren, 


Bon Marche, Seattle, was not available at press time— 
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From Pulleys to Rainbows 
=f eavitt’s Silk Sale 


Silks spread over Leavitt's like an engulf- 
ing tidal wave during our annual silk sale. 
Regardless of where the shopper turned she 
saw silk and yet more silk. Sales were stim- 
ulated tremendously by the effect of sheer 
mass impression, the particular merchandise 
involved lending itself beautifully to that 
end. It was utterly impossible for one to 


ignore the fact that a gigantic sale of na- 
tionally advertised silks was in progress. 
The material filled eight front windows; it 
draped in flowing folds over a large part 
of the street floor; it monopolized the ad- 
vertising; and how it sold! 

included Cheney, 


The fabrics featured 


By RAY W. PARKS 
Leavitt Stores Corp., Manchester, N. H. 


Eagle, Peter Pan, Marilyn, and Stehlie. 
Butterick, McCall, and those patterns sold 
under the Leavitt name were displayed and 
promoted in conjunction with the silks. This 
was a natural tie-in with the silk sale, of 
course, and unobtrusively suggested to the 
customer that it is easy to select both mate- 
rial and pattern. And naturally some of the 
styles shown by the patterns sold goods 
which might otherwise have gone unsold. 
To give the customer a complete service 
in connection with this event, we had an 
experienced dressmaker in our piece goods 
department. She was available during the 
sale for consultation with regard to suit- 








able patterns and materials, in addition to 
free cutting and pin-fitting of the material 
purchased. Our customers appreciated this 
free service and many of them took advan- 
tage of it. We have found that every time 
we anticipate in the least degree the possible 
questions of a purchaser, and endeavor to 
give her as much help as possible, the in- 
creased good-will has been reflected in more 
business. And a satisfied customer spreads 
favorable publicity by word of mouth, which 
is perhaps the best advertising there is. Such 
advertising can not be purchased, except 
indirectly through values and service. 

Much favorable comment was made and 
keen interest shown in the windows display- 
ing the tremendous assortment of silks on 
sale. Five of the windows are shown here. 
They were undraped late Saturday night. 
On Wednesday afternoon three of them were 
retrimmed with entirely different displays. 
Any touch of monotony was thus eliminated. 
For the entire week of the sale passersby 
stopped, admired, and, much to our gratifi- 
cation, many entered and purchased. 

One window, the photograph of which is. 
not available at this time, depicted the new 
“Rippleweave” crepe and attracted much 
interest. It was distinctive through the sim- 
plicity and effectiveness of the idea used. A 
black background was designed to show the 
materials in contrast. Wide brushes were 
mounted on this background, as if just com- 
pleting a long sweep of a paintbrush. The 
silks shown started in a wide swath which 
diminished in a simulation of perspective as 
they approached the brush. At the point 
where brush and fabrics met, the silks still 
preserved their complete identity of pattern, 
although no wider than the brush. Large 
pails, filled with silks to resemble paint, 
made very effective props at no cost. 

Two-inch by %-inch lattice strapping was. 
used in the other windows to achieve the 
desired draping effects at a total cost for 


—Note the modernistic background, which 

berely shows behind the half-arch of prints. 

The rainbow effect achieved here is a very 

simple and impressive method of showing, 
a variety of patterns at slight cost— 


—lIn the display shown at the bottom of this. 
page, patterns were an integral part of the. 
installation to act as a tie-in between the 
raw material and the finished product.. 
Folds of silk draped gracefully from one 
corner to the center and thence to the 
other corner formed the background— 
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—Two pyramids showed nine different pat- 

terns of silk in this window at the right, 

with still another variety supporting the 

McCall's pattern. A dark curtain showed 

effectively through a half-moon cut from the 
light background— 


—A sweeping rainbow was used again in 

the center display. Chrome moulding 

edged the protruding panel at the rear. 

The material in this window (and the others 

shown) was so arranged that any given pat- 

tern could be removed without disturbing 
the others— 


—Starkly simple, but very effective, was the 

display of silk "machinery." The series of 

endless belts brought out the merits of the 
fabrics with startling results— 


materials of under $5. These windows were 
trimmed in such a manner that the arrange- 
ment of the drapes enabled our display de- 
partment to remove any piece of material 
without disrupting the remainder of the win- 
dow display. 


The display of copyrighted prints in 


darker hues was arranged in a_ rainbow 
form, with careful attention being given to 
color harmony. A neutral background of 
rather modernistic trend was used, with 
large cylinders of pasteboard appearing 
above the fabric in the center. At the right 
rear three vertical panels, graduated in size, 
were formed of moulding. 

Malinson’s, Eagle’s, and Cheney’s silks 
were displayed by being gathered at the 
front of the window and drawn upward and 
to the rear, where they were passed through 
slits cut in large circles of wall board. Other 
silks were draped from the top center of the 
window, as a background, and thence to each 
side. Posters in the foreground displayed 
patterns. 

Strapping was curved as needed to make 
the cone-shaped displays, which were shown 
against a background composed of a black 
curtain which in turn was framed in an oval 
cut at the rear of the window. Price cards 
at each side of the display and another pat- 
tern poster completed the window. 

Another rainbow formation was used for 
matelasse all-silk. It followed the same 
form as the other described above, except 
that it showed the full curve of the bow 
and no draping at the top of the display was 
attempted. 

Effective in its stark simplicity was the 
“machinery” window of fiat crepe. The 
series of endless belts brought out the merits 
of the fabrics with startling results. Tubing 
2% inches in diameter comprised the shafts 
upon which cardboard tubing of various 
diameters made up the drive pulleys. 





Munford is Display Manager 
for Thalhimer's 

W. T. Munford has become display man- 
ager for Thalhimer’s, Richmond, Va., re- 
placing A. Matzer, who was compelled to 
resign due to illness. 
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A Bow to the Great Falls 
Display Club ay 

Many display clubs throughout the United 
States could profit by following the example 
of the Great Falls (Mont.) Display Club. 
As an example of the consistently progres- 
sive work of that organization, one mem- 
ber recently brought im six new members, 
thereby bringing to eight the total applica- 
tions for membership for the one meeting 
night. This was in spite of the fact that 
the Great Falls club already has a large 
enrollment and that the city is comparatively 
small—some 28,000 population. Another 
member of the club recently completed a 
tour of the state during which time he as- 
sisted in organizing similar clubs in other 
cities and staged a one-man campaign for 
a good representation from Montana at the 
P. C. A. D. M. convention. This same man 
is the editor of the Display Dynamo, a state- 
wide bulletin which is as up to the minute 
as can be found anywhere. 

If a handful of the displaymen in this 
country would go to similar effort there 
would soon be no room for complaints about 
the lack of recognition of the profession. The 
axiom, “In union there is strength,” is just 
as true today as it ever was. But unity, like 
anything else worth having, is attained only 
through steady, energetic effort in the right 
direction—ahead. 


The |. A. D. M. 
Program 

The first article in this issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD gives displaymen a good concep- 
tion of what Glee R. Stocker, president, 
International Association of Display Men, 
has inaugurated as an aggressive program 
for his administration. The announcement, 
coming hard on the heels of the transfer 
of the executive offices from Chicago to St. 
Louis and the appointment of a new execu- 
tive secretary, shows that definite steps are 
being taken to make the I. A. D. M. of real 
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value to the members. If the campaign is 
carried out as pianned, non-members will 
now have more of an inducement to become 
affiliated with the organization than they 
perhaps have ever had before. Under the 
present regime it is apparent that if the 
I. A. D. M. is ever going to the front, this 
will be the time. 

Ambitious as may be the plans of the new 
administration, it is evident that they are 
motivated by a sincere and enthusiastic de- 
sire to make of the I. A. D. M. a real insti- 
tution of direct service to the membership 
and to the profession as a whole. To 
Stocker, who is willing to make heavy sacri- 
fices of time and effort in spite of his many 
duties and responsibilities in directing a dis- 
play department with a staff of thirty men, 
one must look with admiration. To him, 
apparently, the only adequate answer to the 
query: “What does the I. A. D. M. do for 
me?” shall be found in the record of actual 
service rendered. 

At last the association has found that the 
way to growth and influence can be achieved 
only by hard work and through service and 
helpfulness. On this basis alone the asso- 
ciation invites the immediate affiliation of 
everyone interested in the display field. 


Displaymen Must Study 
Their Jobs 

Whereas in the past a displayman was 
simply a “window trimmer,” in this present 
day his duties are more complex. By no 
means are his tasks confined solely to the 
exposition of merchandise through the me- 
dium of the window. Those who have 
progressed in the profession’ have  wel- 
comed the added responsibility of interior 
displays, ledge trims, instruction of sales 
people in the fundamentals of the craft. It 
is by the capable assumption of responsibil- 
ity that one rises in any profession. 

A business organization does not exist 
for philanthropic reasons, but for a profit. 
Displaymen are employed only because man- 
agement recognizes the fact that display 
exerts a powerful influence on sales. There- 
fore, if a displayman can increase sales he 
automatically increases his own value to the 
organization. However, too frequently he is 
compelled to devote so much time to the 
windows that he has no time left for de- 
partmental displays and general store ap- 
pearance, all of which are important if a 
thorough job of display is to be done. 

One way in which the displayman can 
best increase his usefulness is through 
training the sales staff in the principles of 
display work. Where such training courses 
have been adopted they have proven of much 
practical value and a real help in merchan- 
dising. The result has been increased co- 
operation and interest on the part of the 
sales force in departmental merchandise 
presentation. The advantage to the store 
is obvious. A better showing of merchan- 
dise at the point of sale and increased sales 
are obtained, as well as a closer tie-up of 
the entire display picture throughout the 
establishment. After all, taking full advan- 
tage of store traffic as a potential source 
of sales is a canny thing to do. 3 

The good displayman will view his posi- 
tion in its broadest merchandising sense. By 
realizing the many angles embodied in dis- 
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play he will outline a specific solution to 
each of the facets of his problem. By so 
doing, the value of his services will increase 
in direct proportion. 





Detroit Display Club 
Entertains 

A successful keno party was held by the 
Detroit Display Club at R. H. Fyfe’s audi- 
torium, Tuesday evening, October 29, with 
an attendance of 250. The prizes were out- 
standing, ranging from boxes of candy and 
coffee to leather upholstered chrome chairs, 
orders for chicken dinners, and full size 
ping-pong tables. A good time was enjoyed 
by all and a vote of thanks was tendered 
to F. E. Whitelam, president of the club, 
and Mrs. Whitelam, who made the use of 
the auditorium possible. They were ably 
assisted by F. A. Anderson, H. W. Weaver, 
R. D. Johnson, and Arthur Hoerauf. 

The Detroit club has held two popular 
weekly luncheons in the Georgian room, J. L. 
Hudson Company, and plans to make the 
affair a permanent feature. The weekly 
luncheons help give continuity to the club’s 
efforts and enable displaymen who are un- 
able to attend the monthly evening meetings 
an opportunity to keep in touch with the 
club’s activities. 

The regular monthly meeting held Tues- 
day night, November 5, was sponsored by 
H. W. Weaver, who arranged a buffet sup- 
per and the use of the Tanton apartment’s 
recreation room. Billiards and bridge were 
played and the newly organized display 
quartette provided excellent music. 





New Location for 
Display House 

The Display House, Philadelphia, creator 
of advertising displays and backgrounds, has 
moved to new quarters at 1423 Vine street. 
Archie Lewy is in charge of the organiza- 
tion. 





Wayne Moves To 
Larger Quarters 

Wayne Services, Inc., Detroit, Mich., an- 
nounce the removal of their offices to 320 
Beaubien street, corner East Jefferson, 
where much larger space and a more central 
location will prove a greater convenience to 
advertisers. 





Hicks Appointed Manager Personnel 
Group, N. R. D. G. A. 

Otho J. Hicks, formerly with Lord & 
Taylor and Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J., has 
been appointed manager of the personnel 
group, National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, assuming his duties immediately. Under 
a new program outlined by directors of the 
personnel group, efforts will be made to 
closely coordinate the work of the group 
with that of the store management group 
and the employer-employee relations bureau 
of the association. 





Penzel New President 
of Industrial Displays 

Roy D. Penzel, formerly vice-president and 
sales manager, Industrial Displays, Inc.. 
New York City, has succeeded Richard La- 
pointe as president of the concern. Lapointe 
will remain with the firm until after 
Christmas. 
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CUT DISPLAY COSTS! 


Send for CATALOGUE K and 
CHRISTMAS POSTSCRIPT 
Over 200 Decoration Ideas! 


FABRICS: Silks, Cork, Cotton, 
Oil Cloth. 


CORRUGATED PAPERS: Rolls, Caps, Cut- 
Outs. 


PAPERS: Metallic—Plain, Embossed—Art, 
Crepe. 


BORDERS: Foil Paper, 
Ready Cut Corrugated. 


MOULDINGS: Cork, Chrome, Foil and 
Metal Covered. 


DISPLAYS: Mechanical, Portable, IIlumi- 
nated; Spot Lights, Turntables. 


EVERYTHING for DECORATION 


THE DISPLAY CENTER 
of PHILADELPHIA 
319 NW. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rayons, 


Metal 


Chrome. 








MAILING LISTS 


a: GET OUR FREE 
pentee REFERENCE 


BOOK and 
MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 






Gives counts and prices on accurate guaranteed 
mailing lists of all classes of business enter- 
rises in the U. S. Wholesal Retail 
anufacturers by classification and state. Also 
hundreds of selections of individuals such as 
professional men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 


Write today for your copy 








R.L.POLK&CO. 


Polk Bildg.— Detroit, Mich. 


Branches'in Principal Cities 
World's Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 














The Fountain Air Brush 


The AirBrush of the Particular Artist 


The World’s Standard Air Brush for 
Over 40 Years 
Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 
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A. A. A. A. To Cooperate 
In Display Survey 

Of particular interest to those in the dis- 
play field is the resolution adopted by the 
Association of National Advertisers, during 
their convention at Atlantic City, October 
30, to provide for joint direction of the 
Advertising Research Foundation by the 
A. N. A. and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. The two organiza- 
fions will cooperate in the future in surveys 
having a mutual interest for national adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies, and media con- 
cerned in specific projects. Media will have 
equal representation in the outlining of ac- 
tivities in which they figure. 

The survey to be conducted by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation on window 
display circulation will therefore have the 
cooperation of the A. A. A. A., as well as 
that of the A. N. A. and organizations 
interested in display. 

It was recommended that the trustees, to 
be appointed in equal numbers from each 
of the two organizations, adopt the follow- 
ing plan of operation: 

“The furtherance, through research, of the 
science of advertising and marketing; the 
elimination of waste and inefficiency in the 
process of distributing goods, wares and 
merchandise, and the safeguarding of the 


’ essential values in advertising as an instru- 


ment for inducing sales. 

“To attain the objects of the Foundation, 
its board of governors will, from time to 
time, recommend, suggest, sponsor or ap- 
prove advertising research projects of com- 
mon interest to advertisers, advertising 
agents and advertising mediums. 

“Such research projects, when undertaken, 
will be carried out in such a manner as to 
insure, in so far as possible, a completely 
impartial and objective approach, with a 
frank and full disclosure of the resulting 
facts.” 


Unusual Window Contest 
For Nashville 

Thirty-two Nashville, Tenn., stores par- 
ticipated in a song title window display 
contest recently as a change from the usual 
fall opening. Each store installed a win- 
dow display suggestive of a song title. 
Entry blanks listing the establishments co- 
operating in the promotion, and giving the 
names of 100 songs, were distributed to 
40,000 people during the event. The con- 
testants selecting the correct songs for the 
different windows were given the prizes, 
which consisted of $100, $50, and $25 for the 
first three awards. Twenty $5 and fifty $1 
prizes were also given. So many entered the 
contest that the winners were not deter- 
mined until over a week after the close of 
the contest. 

All the participating firms were members 
of the Associated Retailers of Nashville, the 
organization which sponsored the event. 


W. H. Deans Appointed for 
J. C. Penney Store 

W. H. Deans has been appointed adver- 
tising and display manager for the Jackson, 
Miss., store of the J. C. Penney Company. 
Deans was for a number of years in a simi- 
lar capacity with a department store at 
Shreveport, La. 
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MERRY 
XMAS 


AND FAIR WARNING 





@ It's a little early for greetings, but just the 
right time for a friendly tip. Start planning now 
for unusual and attractive displays during the 
holiday weeks. Use motion ... stop 9 to 25 times 
as many people as formerly. 

@ Motion displays cost less than a cent a day. 
They are sturdy, simple, and noiseless. Years 
of experience by satisfied users prove they are 
efficient and dependable. 





SHOWMASTER A durable, all-metal turntable. 
18-inch disk. Carries 150 pounds. 
REVOLVING MERCHANDISER Carries 50 
pounds. Makes 4 to 7 revolutions per minute, 
clockwise. Sells for $10.50 for A.C. current. 
Slightly more for D.C. 


@ Send for folder showing variety of uses and 
applications of these devices. 


“Motion Sells More Goods” 
MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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Window Display 
Advertising 


By J. H. DENNY* 


Merchandise Manager, Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, St. Louis 


In no way is the personality or indi- 
viduality of a store more clearly indicated 
than by its show windows. The visitor to 
your city forms his or her impression of 
your store largely by window shopping. If 
the windows are attractive, the visitor may 
be influenced to make further inspection of 
your store. If the windows are not attrac- 
tive, the visitor will probably pass the place 
by without further consideration. So it is, 
too, that consciously or unconsciously, day 
by day, the mental impressions of the hun- 
dreds or thousands of people who pass your 
windows daily are created and altered by 
the window display. 

It should therefore be the aim of the 
display manager to faithfully portray in the 
windows of his store the true character of 
the store. If a store seeks to convey to its 
public that it is an inexpensive or lower- 
price establishment, it is right and proper 
that its windows should contain a great 
variety of merchandise with the general ef- 
fect of mass display. If, on the other hand, 
the store is of the better type, and its efforts 
are devoted to the sale of medium and 
better-price merchandise, it is obvious that 
its windows should present a simple, digni- 
fied and attractive appearance. Above all 
things, pursue a consistent policy. Like 
most things in the business of conducting a 
retail store, the beneficial effects of good 
windows are cumulative, and results are de- 
pendent upon consistent performance. Many 
stores suffer from lack of a consistent win- 
dow policy. It is not at all unusual to pass 
the corner window of a high-class store one 
day and find a beautiful display of merchan- 
dise, then to pass it the following day and 
find the same window filled with bicycles, 
chocolate bars, wallpaper, and women’s 
dresses. Certainly nothing would be more 
incongruous. 

The lines of authority controlling the 
office of display manager vary greatly 
within stores. The function of display is 
generally conceded to fall rightfully under 
advertising, and in most organization charts 
the immediate superior of the display man- 
ager is the advertising or publicity manager. 
In 80 per cent of stores the supervision of the 
publicity manager is so nominal as to be 
almost non-existent. Perhaps it is better 
so. Since, further, the function of adver- 
tising is usually subject to the authority of 
the merchandise manager, it is usually 
found that the most effective display is 
achieved by careful and close cooperation 
between the display manager and the mer- 
chandise manager, or someone in the mer- 
chandise office to whom this duty has been 
delegated. Nor is it possible to have the 





*From an address given at the I. A. D. M. 
convention, St. Louis. 


best results from windows without coopera- 
tion between the display manager and the 
buyers. After all, the buyer is usually the 
best-informed person about the style value 
and display importance of his merchandise, 
and only by combining this knowledge with 
the knowledge of the display manager, and 
coordination with the other windows, can 
the best results be achieved. 

It is almost too obvious to mention that 
it naturally follows that the best results for 
an advertised departmental event or an ad- 
vertised store event can be had only by 
complete coordination of merchandise, ad- 
vertising, windows, and interior displays. 

I should like to talk for awhile on the 
subject of interior display. For a great 
many years, this important field was not 
fully appreciated by stores. In fact, it is 
only now that stores in general are begin- 
ning to recognize the influence of interior 
display on daily sales. It is surprising how 
many stores have recognized the importance 
of good advertising and good windows but 
are still indifferent to the importance of in- 
terior display. 

Good interior display saves the salesperson’s 
time, answers the customers’ unspoken ques- 
tions, gives her an appreciation of the va- 
riety and assortment of merchandise in the 
department which she would not otherwise 
have, presents the merchandise to her in 
an appealing way, and helps consummate 
the sale. Perhaps I can best demonstrate 
the importance of good interior displays by 
a few examples. 

The ribbon department is a small and not 
particularly interesting department in a re- 
tail store. If you went into a ribbon depart- 
nent where the displays were dramatically 
arrayed by classification of use, such as rib- 
bons for belts, ribbons for hats, ribbons for 
the hair, ribbons for lingerie, ribbons for 
trimming, ribons for neckwear, would you 
be impressed, and would it sell merchan- 
dise? 

And the same method of display applied 
to hundreds of other articles throughout 
your store—displays by classification of use 
—would add to the general efficiency of your 
store, improve its appearance, and, most 
important of all, make hundreds of un- 
realized sales. 

Most progressive stores today demand 
that every display, whether it be fur coats 
or kitchen wares, must be institutional ad- 
vertising. By that I mean that modern dis- 
play aims less at making an exhibition of 
individual wares, than it does of portraying 
those ideas of luxury, beauty, individuality, 
fashion, or serviceability—those ideas bé- 
hind the displays of the merchandise. In a 
display of silk piece goods, or costume 
gowns or kitchen wares, one does not see 


primarily the individual displays—rather, 
one sees a scene, a picture that conveys an 
ideal of silk itself, its luxury and beauty, or 
of the distinction of lovely clothes, or the 
attraction and sanitary qualities of good 
kitchen wares. In other words, every dis- 
play in the modern store of today must con- 
vince the public that this particular store 
has mastery of fashion and style. But re- 
member that a beautiful display is not a 
good display unless it sells merchandise, and 
that the ultimate object of all display is to 
sell merchandise. An attempt should be 
made to make the displays institutional; that 
is, have a certain finesse and character that 
stamps them as belonging to a store. 

All stores talk about the importance of 
selling messages on small cards accompany- 
ing merchandise displays, but few stores do 
a good job of it. The importance of this 
kind of selling can not be over-emphasized. 
A good selling message on a card fre- 
quently persuades a hesitant customer to 
buy. The best examples I know of are to 
be found in Marshall Field Wholesale, 
where the cards bearing selling messages 
seem to rather clearly reflect the hand of 
Amos Parrish. Some of them read as 
follows: 

“Matelasses refined or bold. Smartest 
when their pattern is refined.”—Display of 
silk. 

“For the first time—spun rayon with soft- 
ness and dull finish not found in the usual 
fabric.”—Yard goods. 

“For the first time—Empresse anti-crush 
velvet—with a pile that defies many kinds 
of abuse.”—Velvet by the yard. 

“Washables with woolen ways.” — Syn- 
thetic fabrics that have the appearance of 
wool. 

“Skirts shorter—more hose shows—all the 
more reason that it should be tailored to fit, 
and sheer.”’—Display of hosiery. 

“Service hose that lives up to its name.”— 
Display of hosiery. 

“Shorter skirts call for sheerer hose— 
flattery below the hem.”—Display of hosiery. 

“Too fragile to live long, but beautiful 
beyond question.”—Display of hosiery. 

“Cold weather fashions call for more and 
more sports gloves.”—Display of gloves. 

“Tall stoppers—news in perfume bottles.” 

Every merchandise display in your store 
should have a selling idea behind it and a 
selling message on it—it must tell the sell- 
ing points of the merchandise dramatically 
and quickly—quickly enough and _ interest- 
ingly enough to attract the attention of the 
hurried passer-by. 

Every merchant today understands the 
vital importance of illumination, not only in 
his show windows but in the store itself. 
Light plus seeing equals vision. The best 
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merchandise looks drab if improperly 
lighted. A well-lighted store is indisput- 
able evidence of a progressive management. 
Illumination today is a science that can be 
figured mathematically with predetermined 
results. Proper illumination is not a lux- 
ury, but a necessity in the modern store. 

Fixtures have but one purpose in the store 
of today—to display and help sell merchan- 
dise. The manager should remember, when 
selecting fixtures, that he is selling mer- 
chandise and not fixtures. The best fixture 
then is the most economical one that will 
properly display merchandise, look well, and 
house its contents efficiently and satisfac- 
torily. 

Remember, then, the personality of a store 
is reflected in its windows and that the 
show windows should be the mirror of the 
merchandising policy of the store; the im- 
portance of illumination—light plus vision 
equals seeing; no display is a good display 
unless it sells merchandise; the importance 
of interior display can not be over-empha- 
sized; that every display of merchandise 
should be accompanied by a card bearing 
a selling message, a message that stops them, 
tells them, and sells them. 





Hiffman To Be President 
of St. Louis Club 


Erwin Hiffman will be elected without 
opposition as president of the St. Louis 
Display Men’s Club at the December meet- 
ing of that organization. Four candidates 
for other offices are likewise unopposed. 
They are Fdwin S. Pluth, vice-president ; 
Armand C. Raining, second vice-president; 
William Schrick, treasurer, and I. T. Vier- 
heller, sergeant-at-arms. The only contested 
office is that of secretary, for which Charles 
Eschmann and Edwin W. Peters were nomi- 
nated at the regular meeting of the club 
at the Kingsway hotel November 4. 

Speakers at the session were Herbert 
Jackson, art supervisor, St. Louis Board of 
Education; L. A. Falch, United States Gyp- 
sum Company, and a representative of the 
United Relief. 

An announcement was made by Glee R. 
Stocker, president, International Association 
of Display Men, that Syl C. Rieser, St. 
Louis club member, had been appointed to 
the office of executive secretary for the na- 
tional organization. Rieser expressed his 
thanks for the honor and assured those 
present that he would serve the I. A. D. M. 
to the best of his ability. An attendance 
prize was awarded by the St. Louis club to 
Rieser. 





Fur Week Committee 
Offers Prizes 


The National Fur Week committee will 
award four cash prizes for the best fur 
displays during National Fur Week, Novem- 
ber 11 to 16. The window displays must 
have a National Fur Week poster or en- 
largement of this insignia in order to be 
eligible for the contest. Photographs may 
be mailed as late as November 24 to Jack 
Morris, president, National Fur Week com- 
mittee, care of Franklin-Simon Company, 
Fifth avenue and Thirty-eighth street, New 
York City. The four awards are $50, $25, 
$15, and $10, respectively. 
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William Teter Appointed 
Convention Director 

At a meeting of the Greater Cincinnati 
Display Club, held at the Netherland Plaza 
hotel Monday night, October 14, S. Joseph 
Youtcheff, newly elected president, an- 
nounced the appointment of William Teter, 
The McAlpin Company, as director of the 
International Association of Display Men 
convention to be held in Cincinnati, June 29, 
30, July 1, and 2, 1936. Chairmen for the 
various convention committees will be an- 
nounced soon. 

At the annual election of officers, held the 
same night, much interest was shown in the 
race for the various offices other than the 
presidency, for which Youtcheff had been 
nominated on both tickets. J. Lombard, Bond 
Clothing Company, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Edw. W. Hodgetts, Union Gas & 
Electric Company, executive secretary; Al 
Bankemper, The Paris, recording secretary; 
Irwin Riga, Potter Shoe Company, treas- 
urer, and A. G. Anderson, Rollman & Sons 
Company, trustee for three years. Other 
trustees already serving in this capacity are 
William Arinow, two years, and Harry 
Towers, one year; both are with The John 
Shillito Company. 

The formal installation of officers will 
take place at a banquet to be held at the 


-next regular meeting. 


After a unanimous vote, instructions were 
issued that a letter be sent to Glee R. 
Stocker, St. Louis, I. A. D. M. president, 
assuring him of the Cincinnati club’s full 
cooperation and support, and that no effort 
would be spared to make the 1936 convention 
an outstanding success. 

The ladies’ auxiliary of the Cincinnati 
group also met on the evening of the 14th. 





Prizes Awarded in Annual 
Portland Contest 

To Bernard Heims, display manager, Lip- 
man, Wolfe & Co., went the honor of being 
awarded first prize in the annual window 
display contest held in connection with the 
Portland, Oregon, fall opening. Second 
prize in the same department store group 
went to Paul Durand, Olds, Wortman & 
King, with third place to Fred A. Paddison, 
J. C. Penney Company. 

In the women’s apparel, larger stores, di- 
vision, De Lyan Davis, display manager, 
Charles F. Berg Co. won first place, with 
the other awards going to L. A. McMullen, 
Eastern Outfitting Co., and Ungar, Inc. 
Among the smaller stores, The Vogue Mil- 
linery won first prize, followed by R. C. 
Hadley, Inc., and Nick Long’s shop. George 
Lowenson & Son placed first among the 
men’s wear shops, second place going to 
Bradford Clothes Shop and third to Collins 
and Naslund. 

First honors were given to the Nisley 
Shoe Company in the shoe division. The 
Knight Shoe Co. placed second, followed by 
the Stetson Shoe Shop of Portland, Inc. The 
furniture prizes were won by the Jenning’s 
Furniture Co., Powers Furniture Co., and 
the Star Furniture Co., in the order named. 
Milton M. Gumbert won first place in the 
furriers’ classification, second going to the 
Arctic Fur Co. For Oriental rugs, Car- 
tozian Bros., Inc., won first, Atihey Bros. 
Inc., second, and S. A. Kahl & Co., third. 
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TACKING 
PANELS 


KLING-TITE 


E fave man is tacking a Wrigley poster 

onto a panel, demonstrating the ease, 
speed and neatness with which the Kling- 
Tite One-Hand Tacker does numerous tack- 
ing jobs. 

Corners of frame shown are fastened with 
No. 44 Kling-Tite Tack-Points. 

Kling-Tite tacks panels, posters, metal 
signs, merchandise on cards, placards, price 
cards, etc. 

Save time, steps, labor. 
Tacker. 





Use this modern 


Ask for Folder! 


A.L.LHANSEN MFG.CO. 


[Kling-Tite J 5041 B.toW stay celelo me We 
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THE BRISCHOGRAPH 


JUNIOR 
MAKES YOU AN ARTIST INSTANTLY 


The Brischograph is an indispensable 
piece of equipment for every Poster 
Artist, Sign Man, Displayman, Card- 
writer, Designer, Outdoor Plant, Com- 
mercial Artist, etc. 

THE JUNIOR BRISCHOGRAPH is for 
those who generally work on 28x44, and 
similar size posters. It will cover 4x4 inches 
of copy at one time and will enlarge to 6x6 
feet. By removing slide on bottom, greater 
coverage and enlargement are possible. It 
is a third the size of the 3-10 model but is 
an exact duplicate in quality of lens and 
construction, finish, operation, and clearness 
of projection. For Immediate Delivery. 
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MONEY 
sex> $40.00 oxo 
EXPRESS F. O. B. COLUMBUS 
To Rated Firms Upon Their Order 


Established 1926 
Dealers All Over the World 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH CO. 


92 E. Lakeview Ave. Columbus, O. 
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AS peed Way 


for Motors 
Turntables and 
Display Mechanisms 
Force Attention with Motion! 
SPEEDWAY MOTORS —A. 
C. or Universal; plug into 
light socket without trans- 
formers; cased or skeleton models 
that mount and run in any posi- 
tion. 2 drives. TURNTABLES— 
Cast steel, ready to plug in; sup- 
port 150 Ib. SPECIAL 
MECHANISMS — Mys- 
tery pumps, etc. Low 
prices. Guaranteed. 


Speedway Mfg. Co. 
1841 Sv. 52nd Ave. Cicero, Ill. 


-—l_EARN— 
Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


3» W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Booklet 


























GLASS SILK (SPUN GLASS) 
Gives Snow or Ice Effect 
Pure White—Fireproof—For Window Display 
and Decorative Purposes—Manufactured by 
FRIEDRICH & DIMMOCK 
Factory: Millville, N. J. 
Sales Office: 7 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2-4235 


Alse Glass Tubes, Rods and Gazing Globes 


MODERN DIE-CUT DISPLAY LETTERS 


New, exclusive styles . . . largest selec- 
tion of desirable sizes . . . wide assort- 
ment of attractive materials to choose from 
. . . economical for all display purposes. 
New Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request 


Felt Letter Studios, Mfrs. 
538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 


























“Serving the Display Profession”’ 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-4887 


The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters 
Manufactured by 


Combination Produets Co. 
64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK CITY 
*Actual Samples sent on request 


Display Men! Earn 400% 
Holiday Display Cards for 
stores, shops, etc., processed 
in oil colors on_ selected 
heavy board. Assorted sizes, 
4¥%4"x14” to 18”x25”. Sample 
assortment 17. cards, $2.00. 
Salesmen! Act quickly! Some 
choice territory open. 
Atlas Specialty Mfg. Co. 

3255-59 Shields Ave., Chicago 


ScHOOLY DISPLAY 























Professional Courses in Window Display. 
Supervision by New York experts. 
Personal direction of Polly Pettit. 
Dav and Evenirg Classes Begin November 4th 
Write for Folder D.--CIrcle 6-3460. 
| R.R.A. Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York City 
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—The annual Veiled Prophet's Ball, St. Louis, always produces outstanding window displays. 
Three of the prize winners in this year's contest are shown above. Complete descriptions 
are given on the following page— 
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Three Winnings Windows 
in Jt. Louis Contest 


The annual Veiled Prophet’s Ball, St. 
Louis, not only marks the opening of the 
social season for that city but provides 
inspiration for a window display contest 
which always arouses much public interest. 
Three of the 1935 displays, each of which 
won first place in its division, are shown 
on the opposite page. 

To Otto S. Lasche, Kline’s, Inc., went 
first honors in the women’s apparel division 
with the beautiful display shown at the top. 
The pedestal moulding and grapes were of 
gold mirror, the rest of the display being in 
pure white with the exception of the gowns. 
The center figure wore gold lame, while the 
other two were in white-embroidered gold 
cloth. The simplicity and richness of the 
display made a picture of forceful arresting 
power. The figures were posed in order to 
show the grace and beauty of the gowns. 
The left mannequin held her skirt in a 
natural fashion to expose the gold lace 
petticoat, although this does not show in 
the photograph. The background is built 
so that several effects can be obtained by 
the removal of the steps or by the rearrange- 
ment and the treatment of the center back 
panel. 

Edwin W. Peters, Hess & Culbertson 
Jewelry Company, placed first in the mis- 
cellaneous class with a charming display 
using a miniature mannequin dressed in a 
formal gown of silver cloth and an evening 
wrap of purple velvet with genuine ermine 
trimming. The figure was placed on a 
marquise-shaped shadow box 6 inches high, 
reflecting diffused light up through the 
delicate fabric. A background was built to 
conform to the shape of the shadow box. 
This was covered with gold reflex paper and 
amber fringed cellophane. The borders, top 
and bottom, were of purple cellophane 
stripped with l-inch gold medallion mould- 
ing. In the background was a blowup of 
last year’s Veiled Prophet’s Ball corona- 
tion. On the base were accessories relative 
to formal attire, interspersed with orchids, 
lilies of the valley, and ferns. The copy on 
the card read: “Traditionally for fifty-two 
years Hess & Culbertson jewelry has con- 
tributed to the gorgeous splendor and regal 
grandeur of the Veiled Prophet’s Ball.” 

For the men’s apparel group, first prize 
went to Armand C. Raining, Boyd-Richard- 
son Company, for his creation of a dignified 
display of men’s formal wear. The entire 
background was of gold colored sateen, 
trimmed with copper moulding. The mod- 
ern table was composed of two chrome 
stands, the table top being made up in the 
same color as the background. The scroll 
was done in purple with gold rolls at the 
ends. A purple rug was used under the form. 

The annual contest is sponsored by the 
St. Louis Display Men’s Club. Trophies, 
donated by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
were awarded first and second place winners 
at a meeting of the display club at the 
Kingsway hotel. Second prize for a win- 
dow of women’s apparel went to Joseph 
Chadwick, Famous-Barr Company; for the 


miscellaneous group, to Edward S. Pluth, 
Erker Brothers Optical Company, and for 
men’s wear, to Mrs. Grace Everest, Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Company. 


TEACHING SALESPEOPLE DISPLAY 
PROVES PROFITABLE 
[Continued from page 7} 

departments. For example, “Kent Green” 
and “Ginger Brown” are fine colors for the 
ready-to-wear and accessory departments, 
but are not suitable in a silk underwear or 
infant’s department. This situation is met 
by having these departments change their 
display with “new merchandise,” thus mak- 
ing sure that a new treatment takes place 
every week. 

There is an enthusiastic feeling about the 
display training. The store people who have 
taken the course say that they have en- 
joyed it and they take great pride in having 
their show cases inspected each week. 


A COORDINATED DISPLAY PROGRAM 
FOR 4,500 FOOD STORES 
[Continued from page 9] 

On the interior cookie island, which backs 
up the window, a variety of cookies were 
displayed to get the utmost visibility in the 
containers. The boxes were in two shades 
of green. Notice the bag units ready for 
sale on top of the display. Sample cakes 
were given with this promotion. In several 
stores a little hot plate was used by the 
salesperson and hot samples were passed out. 
This proved very effective, with about six 
tons of cookies being sold in Cleveland 
alone. 


Invisible Glass Used In 
Jewelry Windows 

Invisible glass was installed on September 
23 for Marcus & Co, New York City 
jewelers. The installation marked the first 
time invisible glass has been placed in 
American windows, according to the Invis- 
ible Glass Company of America. The win- 
dows are an arrangement of curved and 
straight surfaces of a specially treated glass 
and mirrors that transfer to hidden light- 
absorbing areas all light that could cause 
reflections. Deflector ends of the display 
create the illusion of greatly enlarged dis- 
play space. Merchandise is said to be seen 
in the same light at any hour of the day or 
night without any relation to the weather. 
Another feature is the protection offered 
anything displayed from the damaging light 
of the sun, or from destructively intense 











artificial illumination. Only a fraction of 
ordinary illumination is required, it was 
said. 





Kobacker's New Department 
Store Opens at Canton 

Kobacker’s new seven-story department 
store opened October 24 at Canton, Ohio, 
with S. Schaffer as general manager. L. R. 
Exline has been named promotional man- 
ager, with L. L. Kehr in charge of the dis- 
play department. 
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International Register Co. 
13 S. Throop St., Chicago. 


Please send me Cutawl Catalog. 
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Bigger than ever! 180 
pages of supplies for 
ARTISTS, SHOW 
CARD WRITERS, 
SIGN PAINTERS, 
DISPLAY MEN. Your 
copy is ready! 





Bert L. Daily's 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 


Write for your Copy today 


BERT L. DAILY, Inc. 
122 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 








Get a Raise 
SALARY 


by Taking Courses in 








Window Display 
Card Writing 
and Advertising 


at the 













KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams St. Chicago 





MOULDINGS 


The Sign of Quality By 


sng deep = MS | 


~O8BS FERRY.NY 
{also brass and_ copper- 
finish) for all sorts of display and decorative 
purposes. 
Displaymen are enthusiastic about our exclu- 
sive Invisib'e Fastener types because no nails 
show through to mar the finish. Ask for free 
samples. 
PRICES DRASTICALLY REDUCED! 
gar = greatly increased production. Write 
or details. 


The C. Spiro Mfg. Co., Dobbs Ferry, WN. Y. 
Makers of Quality Mouldings for 20 Years 
q Salesmen: Some good territories 
open. Wonderful side line. 
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Display Allowances Screen 


For Chain 


Characterizing them as “secret rebates,” 
independent druggists are turning an in- 
creasingly watchful eye on the question of 
window display advertising allowances made 
by manufacturers to chain stores. The un- 
finished congressional investigation of such 
advertising allowances is bound to create 
much interest when it resumes with the re- 
turn of congress the first of the year. At 
the recent meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers at Atlantic City, two 
discussions on this subject took place, one 
at a group meeting of window display users 
and the other at a general meeting of all 
members. The question, however, did not 
receive lengthy attention, although advertis- 
ers who expressed themselves were firmly 
of the opinion that they must not allow the 
practice of allowances for window display to 
spread. 

The practice of giving chain stores large 
appropriations for window display advertis- 
ing in addition to normal trade discounts is 
one which imposes a hardship on the inde- 
pendent retailer. Since he does not receive 
a proportionate allowance he is compelled 
to compete with the chain stores at a tre- 
mendous price disadvantage. From _ the 
standpoint of those interested in window 
display the situation also is a vicious one 
since it shows a much greater amount spent 
annually on window display advertising than 
is actually used. It also works a hardship 
on the window installation service companies 
throughout the country since much of this 
sum given to chain stores as a sort of rebate 
would undoubtedly be spent by the manu- 
facturer for bona fide window displays by 
installation companies if the present practice 
did not exist. 

Executives of the chain stores, however, 
justify the practice of such discounts by say- 
ing that the discounts were not confined to 
the chains but were available to any other 
company purchasing in similar quantities. 
The testimony of George M. Gales, presi- 
dent, Liggett Drug Company, before the con- 
gressional committee recently summed this 
up by pointing out that Liggett stores are 
located in the heart of downtown centers of 
large cities where the rentals paid are from 
3 to 4 per cent higher than the average 
stores in suburban districts. He said: 

“Allowances received by us for window 
and interior displays of branded merchan- 
dise are considered by us as special income. 
Because of our central locations our window 
and interior space is of special advertising 
value to our sources of supply. 

“We operate a window display department 
at a cost of $500,000 a year. We have ap- 
proximately 3,000 sources of supply and only 
slightly more than 100 have special displays. 
The income from these special displays 
amounts to $797,000 annually, representing 
$17 per store per year per manufacturer. 

“We have 452 stores. The committee 
should not take this display allowance as 
exclusive, secretive, or demoralizing to the 
industry.” 

Window installation services take the 


t 


Discounts 


stand that the advertiser and retail druggist 
must be educated to understand that a one- 
product display is more profitable for his 
window than a dummy stock display which 
usually merely: imitates the procedure fol- 
lowed by chain stores, which do not install 
stock dummy displays because they like to 
do so but because a showing must be given 
to all the manufacturers from whom they 
receive liberal payment for display purposes. 
A chain store, trying to promote the sale of 
one of its own products usually does so by a 
one-product display, sometimes using a com- 
plete window for that one product either as a 
mass stock display or light, artistic display. 
Window installation companies are insist- 
ing that manufacturers also must be educated 
relative to the fact that it is folly for them 
to give rebates or discounts for which win- 
dow display serves as a smoke screen, and 
that if such special allowances are made, 
they should certainly not be entered on the 
books of the company as having gone for 
window display. It is maintained that the 
independent retail druggist should receive 
the same treatment from the national adver- 
tiser or manufacturer as the chains, i. e., if 
a manufacturer decides to pay a certain 
amount of money for display cooperation, 
the same proposition should be offered to 
independents and chains alike. The installa- 
tion companies further assert that the manu- 
facturer can not expect a thorough, non- 
partisan window display installation job 
when such services are purchased from a 
company which is at the same time the manu- 
facturer’s customer because the representa- 
tive of the manufacturer who continually 
contacts such a company will try and favor 
them with an order as still another way for 
him to grant extra rebates to those com- 
panies who have such service for sale. They 
say that if a manufacturer really believes 
in window display as an aid in his advertis- 
ing program, he should either employ his 
own crew for installing the displays or make 
arrangements with a reputable window dis- 
play installation company which has nothing 
else but display service to offer and must 
operate at the highest standard of efficiency. 
The installation companies point out that 
national advertisers should take care that 
window display should not become a con- 
trolled tied-up medium, where someone will 
exploit this advertising by asking exorbitant 
rentals. Such propositions have been tried 
in the past and failed, but no one can tell 
what is likely to happen if some financially 
strong organization should rent important 
locations and charge the manufacturer who 
desires those locations a sum comparable to 
what he pays for billboards, street car and 
subway cards, transportation platforms, etc. 
The fact that national advertisers at the 
A. N. A. convention felt that the present 
practice of advertising allowances should 
not be allowed to spread would seem to indi- 
cate that they at least realize the seriousness 
of the situation and believe that it might 
develop into a Frankenstein monster which 
possibly will turn on them at any time. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DISPLAY AT 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 
[Continued from page 5] 

four tones of orchid, four tones of blue, 
etc., respectively. Original paintings bor- 
rowed from the Gimbel Galleries, and very 
modern in feeling and technique, were used 
for wall decorations and further emphasized 
the heading “Gimbel’s Present the Easter 
Fashion Picture.” In line with these ready- 
to-wear windows we converted four of our 
large Market street windows into smailer 
windows for the presentation of accessories. 
We made two small windows out of every 
large one. Each had a cycloramic back- 
ground, and was also done in pastel shades 
grading from dark to light. Each was 
headed “Easter Prelude,” and had ‘as its 
accentuating note a well-known musical pre- 
lude by a famous composer. 

The color scheme of the bridal window 
was canary yellow, white, and gray. The 
setting was done in modified Empire style, 
conveying an air of elegance and distinc- 
tion throughout. The entire job was done 
by the local firm referred to above, following 
our plans and specifications. An interesting 
note is that this particular window, of tre- 
mendous size, was converted into a grand 
foyer, a most interesting and appropriate 
Setting for a spring bride. Another interest- 
ing note was the setting of the bride on a 
staircase 5 feet high. 





State Street Night 
At Chicago Club 


More than 160 active Chicago displaymen 
and those interested in the profession and 
the I. A. D. M. attended State Street night, 
held by the Chicago Display Club on Octo- 
* ber 21, at the Hotel Sherman. The meeting 
was a special one to welcome the State street 
displaymen and their assistants into the club. 
Previous to the actual club session some 
thirty displaymen met at dinner. 

The feature of the program was an illus- 
trated address by H. B. Hayford, Museum 
of Science and Industry. The work of that 
institution up to the present time and the 
plans for the future were graphically and 
interestingly explained. The talk was 
another of the educational addresses brought 
to the club members by Robert O. Johnson, 
president, and his committee. 





N. R. D. G. A. Convention Plans 
Are Made 


“Building a profitable store—better selling, 
better buying, better management,” will be 
the theme of the convention marking the 
silver anniversary of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, January 20 to 
24. Plans for the convention, the largest 
event in the twenty-five-year history of 
the association, which includes in its mem- 
bership more than 5600 department, dry 
goods and_= specialty stores throughout 
the country and in many foreign countries, 
were laid recently at a meeting of the 
executive council of the N. R. D. G. A. 


Nation-wide interest among merchants in 
the event is already evident because of the 
important subjects which retailers will con- 
sider at the gathering, David Ovens, presi- 
dent of the association, declared. 
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PROVEN METHODS VERSUS TRIAL 
AND ERROR 
[Continued from page 11] 

of tan and brown to good effect. The 
background was again a coffee tint, with a 
rust trim. Copper moulding was used for 
the panel. The display was _ indirectly 
lighted with white neon in the inverted 
cornucopias on the walls. The flower set 
piece had a dark, coffee shade at the base, 
with brown and copper flowers. The models 
wore brown silk gowns. 

More fall shades made the furniture dis- 
play seasonable. The living room suite was 
of light and dark browns, with the excep- 
tion of the chair on the left, which was a 
rich, dark green. 





Cleveland Association Stages 
Treasure Hunt 

The second fall treasure hunt to be held 
by the Upper Downtown Association of 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be held November 12 
to 16. The hunt consists of a contest in 
which the contestants are required to find 
the correct title on an entry blank for forty- 
nine out of ‘fifty window displays which are 
on view. An original title for the other 
window, for the Community Fund, must be 
listed also. Last year about 150,000 entry 
blanks were issued. First prize will consist 
of an around-the-world cruise with all ex- 
penses paid, or $1,000 in cash. The second 
award is a cruise to the Hawaiian Islands 
or $500. A round trip to California goes to 
the winner of third place, while the contest- 
ant placing fourth will receive either a trip 
to Bermuda or $150. Ten dollars will be 
awarded each contestant placing from fifth 
to nineteenth, 


Fort Worth Contest Winners 
Announced 

The recently conducted Community Chest 
window display contest at Fort Worth, 
Texas, was won by A. L. Meadows, Washer 
Brothers. E. W. Gray, W. C. Stripling 
Company, placed second. 
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1936 Convention Committee 
Chairmen Named 

Much interest is being shown by members 
of the Greater Cincinnati Display Club in 
plans and preparations for the 1936 conven- 
tion of the International Association of Dis- 
play Men, to be held at the Netherland 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, June 29-30, July 1-2. 
William Teter, general convention chairman, 
announced the following committee chair- 
men at the regular meeting of the Cincin- 
nati club October 28: 

William Arinow, The John Shillito Com- 
pany, assistant general chairman; H. R. 
Schoenlaub, Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany, exhibits; Al Bankemper, Jr., The 
Paris, registrations; John F. Weber, Mab- 
ley & Carew Co., demonstrations; S. Joseph 
Youtcheff, Truly Warner, publicity; Joseph 
Lombard, Bond Clothing Co., entertainment ; 
Irvin Riga, Potter Shoe Co., contests; Sid- 
ney Goldberg, Irwin’s & Kline’s, program; 
Howard Williams, Cooperative Displays, 
hotel decoration; Joseph Fossler, L. B. 
Woeste Co., street decoration; A. G. Ander- 
son, Rollman & Sons Co., finance; Mrs. H. R. 
Schoenlaub, ladies’ activities. 

The committees are already at work on 
details for the convention and an effort is 
to be made to have things definitely under 
way before the first of the year. 

Officers elected at a previous meeting of 
the club were formally installed in office 
October 28. They will serve until October, 
1936. 


L. O. Gilmore Wins 
Display Contest 

L. O. Gilmore, display manager, The 
James L. Tapp Co., was awarded first prize 
in the Carolina-Clemson window display 
contest recently conducted in Columbia, S. C. 


K. Francis Hildreth Joins 
Canton, Ohio, Company 

K. Francis Hildreth, formerly with the 
May Company, Cleveland, has joined the 
Stern & Mann Company, Canton, Ohio, as 
display and promotion manager. 
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Beautiful Christmas Display 


POPULAR THEME 
some ; 
Animated Units made by Messmore & 
Damon and Old King Cole Company. 


For further particulars address 
DISPLAY DEPT. 


People’s Outfitting Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


USE THE 


OPPORTUNITY 
EXCHANGE 


For any WANT AD purpose: 
POSITION WANTED 
POSITION VACANT 
DISPLAY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


$2.00 Per Column Inch 
CASH WITH ORDER 








MECHANICAL CHRISTMAS 


DISPLAYS 
Real bargains, Turntables, Automatic 
Signs, Dress Display Machines, etc. 


GENERAL DISPLAY WORKS 
145 West 24th St. New York City 








POSITION WANTED—Displayman, 15 
years’ general dept. store experience, open 
for immediate change. Married, age 35. 
Will consider anything at any location. 
I. A. D. M. member. Address “Box H, E.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 
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LOYAL I. A. D. M. WORKER WINS 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY 


[Continued from page 3] 


turers catering to the display field. The 
rooms were beautifully furnished through the 
courtesy of Howell & Co., St. Charles, IIl., 
who supplied the modern chrome tubular 
furniture; Karl Roth & Associates, Findlay, 
Ohio, who supplied the draperies; Wurdack 
Lacquer Company, St. Louis, who furnished 
lacquer, and Bader’s, St. Louis, who con- 
tributed the office supplies. 

The new offices are in keeping with the 
character and prestige of the display ad- 
vertising profession. The headquarters are 
always open to members and their employers. 

A splendid program, which should be of 
much value to I. A. D. M. members, has 
been inaugurated by Stocker. The national 
offices are maintaining a complete file of 
catalogues of display products, equipment, 
and materials and can furnish information 
showing where most properties can be pro- 
cured. Displaymen are invited to submit 
any problems along this line. A _ clearing 
house for used properties and displays is 
also being maintained so that displaymen 
who have articles of this nature which they 
wish to sell or exchange can be put in 
touch with others with a similar wish. 

The I. A. D. M. has set about to bring 
to the displayman those things which will 
be of most benefit to him. A new service 
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BLANK FIXTURE CO. 


of unusual interest and value consists of a 
loose-leaf binder to be sent to each member, 
followed by a series of periodic mailings 
of I. A. D. M. bulletins in loose-leaf form. 
Each bulletin will contain reproductions of 
four prize-winning photographs _ selected 
from the convention photograph contest, to- 
gether with a description of the displays. 
This service should afford displaymen a 
very valuable permanent file. The national 
office has diversified facilities which enable 
it to accumulate ideas from all over the 
country, from large and small stores alike. 
These are carefully considered and sifted 
and then the very best are to be sent to 
the membership in the form of bulletins. 

Still another new service has just been 
initiated to bring about a closer affiliation 
between the manufacturer and the display- 
men. Manufacturers qualifying as to integ- 
rity and dependability are being offered what 
will be known as a “sustaining member- 
ship” in the I. A. D. M., meaning that those 
firms thus subscribing are vitally interested 
in seeing the display profession progress 
with the times. These members will receive 
favorable and valuable publicity in many 
ways through the national offices. Display- 
men members of the association are being 
requested to look for a sustaining member- 
ship placard in the sample rooms of those 
firms soliciting business from them. A re- 
production of the card is shown with this 
article. Beautiful silver seals will be avail- 
able to sustaining members for use on 
their letterheads and advertising litera- 
ture, so that I. A. D. M. members will know 
the manufacturer is cooperating with the na- 
tional organization. These seals in addi- 
tion to the I. A. D. M. monogram will read 
“Approved Manufacturer.” This further 
emphasizes the sincere desire to render real 
service to the manufacturers, to whom much 
credit is due for their great cooperation and 
support. 

The national office will continue the opera- 
tion of an employment bureau for the bene- 


fit of displaymen members who wish assist- 


ance in finding suitable employment. The 
office may be used as a reference, provided 
an application has been filed there by the 





—A fac-simile reproduction of the hanger 
identifying concerns having a sustaining 
membership in the I. A. D. M._ This 
placard is hung in the show room of the 
manufacturer as evidence of his support 
and cooperation with the association— 


member. Having samples of the display- 
man’s work, the national office can conscien- 
tiously back up any statements made con- 
cerning the applicant’s ability. The initial 
contact between a displayman and a pros- 
pective employer is also volunteered, 
through the medium of correspondence. 

Last, but not least, national headquarters 
plans to support the research program now 
being undertaken by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation of the Association of 
National Advertisers. The objectives of this 
survey, to be conducted by Dr. Miller 
McClintock, who made a similar investiga- 
tion for outdoor advertising some time ago, 
are to find ways and means to effectively 
measure window display circulation, and 
answer the question: What constitutes ef- 
fective coverage in a given market by means 
of window display? The information re- 
ceived will be passed along to I. A. D. M. 
members in bulletin form to become a part 
of their permanent loose-leaf file. 

A determined drive for new I. A. D. M. 
members is now under way with full con- 
fidence that the display profession will wel- 
come the broader program which the Stocker 
administration has so quickly put inte 
effect. 





Display Supplies, Inc., Is New 
Dallas Firm ; 


Display Supplies, Inc., 1405 Young street, 
Dallas, Texas, was recently organized to sell 
all types of display materials, accessories, 
and supplies in the southwest market. The 
new establishment has for its officers Dr. 
S. H. Campbell, president, J. T. Bills, vice- 
president, and W. J. Boggess, secretary- 
treasurer. Bills was formerly sales pro- 
motion manager for the Acme Display 
Service. 
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CHICAGO 


FOR DISPLAY EQUIPMENT AND DECORATIONS 






































A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5041 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
KLING-TITE Automatic Tackers 







THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 


Correspondence Instruction 




















W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


MERCHANDISE MART 


Window Display Producers and Counsellors 







SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


327 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
Display Decorations and Materials 
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DECORATIVE PLANY CO., INC. 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Our newly decorated showroom offers you 
many novel and unusual display ideas, 


MILEO’S 
NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Flexible and Rigid Models 
Factory and Showroom Now Located At 


7 West 36th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York 




























T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins 


- 500 SEVENTH AVE., 37TH ST. 
T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell 








EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Inc. 


Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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Displays that Say: 


°Here’s Fine Merchandise!’ 


7 importance of displaying 
good products in rich settings 
can hardly be overestimated. Dis- 
plays that say “quality” to the eye, 
invariably create an impression of 
quality in the merchandise itself. 

That is one of the major reasons 
why Bakelite Laminated is being ap- 
plied more and more in the design 
of modern displays and displayers. 
In rich monotones or contrasting 
color combinations, its lustrous 
gleaming surfaces give the unmis- 


takable appearance and “feel” of 
quality. Its light weight, moderate 
cost-and easy-working qualities 
adapt it admirably to all practical 
requirements of displays. 

In addition to unusual eye-value, 
Bakelite Laminated displays offer 
actual economy in the mercliandis- 
ing budget, because they may be 
used repeatedly without losing their 
glistening newness. Their toughness 
and durability provide resistance 
against scratching and marring; and 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y...... 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin 


BAK! 


‘The registered trode morts shown above distinguish 
@anvioctwed by Botelte Co» porohon 


their smooth lustrous surfaces can 
be instantly cleaned free of finger- 
prints or soilage, simply by wiping 
with a damp cloth. 

Bakelite Laminated is available 
in sheets of various sizes and 
thicknesses, and in a wide range of 
handsome colors. For full details, 
write for our 52-page booklet 35L, 
“Bakelite. Laminated”, containing 
color charts. 
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Display by Fischer Exhibits, Inc., N. Y. 


.- 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


Street, (Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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